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The Double Conspiracy. | 
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BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
AUTHOR oF “THE BROTHERS OF THE COAST,” ‘THE DLACK | 


MENDICANT,” ‘* THE POREST RANOBR,” ‘THE Pi- 
RATES DAUGHTER,” “HENRY BROMWELL, | 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XX. 
A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 


Tracy EveLyn was very much surprised to | 
receive a letter from Mrs. Mowbray begging for 
an interview that night. He surmised that some- 
thing strange must have occurred. The almost 
illegible writing of the note bore witness that a 
feverish hand had traced the lines. He question- 
ed Morel discreetly. The latter wrapped himse!f 
up in that diplomatic reserve which became the 
future heir of a hundred thousand dollars, and 
aftirmed that he knew nothing. 

“I remarked, however,” he added, “that 
Annunziata appeared unhappy and more thought- 
ful than usual ; I do not know the reason of her 
pre-occupation.” 

Evelyn replied by a note that he would expect 
Annunziata at his house, which was situated but 
a’ very short distance from Mr. Mowbray’s resi- f 
dence, at midnight. This note he confided to 
Morel’s care to deliver. 

The street-musician then set about the other 
work he had to perform. He visited several 
druggists and apothecaries in the city ; from each 
he purchased substances with strange names, and 
dried herbs from Africa and India. These he 
reduced to powder, weighed and divided into 
equal parts. He then procured two very small 
bottles, and retired with them to his private apart- 
ment. He lighted a charcoal fire, bolted the door, 
opened the window to prevent suffocation, and 
set earnestly to work at his preparations, the 
effect of which we shall find out by-and-by. 

While this was going on, Carmen pretended 
to be actively occupied with preparations tor her 
departure. Large trunks were brought into re- 
quisition, and packed by her servants with wear- 
ing apparel. Oliver came home a short time 
before supper. Carmen received him as usual, 
and appeared to have forgotten the scene that 
had passed between them in the morning. 

Morel did not appear until after supper, and 
inquired whether Mrs. Mowbray could receive 
him ; a reply in the affirmative was immediately 
given. 

“« What news ?” said the young girl, rushing 
to her brother as soon as she saw him. 

* ] have seen Mr. Evelyn.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He sent you this note.” 

Morel handed Carmen the note; she read it 
eagerly. 

“ He will see me,” said she, in an accent of 
joy ; then she added, “did he seem surprised at 
my request !” 

“ Surprised and uneasy.” 

“ Did he question you ?” 

“Yes, but 1 thought it prudent to say nothing. 
I think it a great deal better that he should learn | 
from your own lips the perils of your situation.” 

“You have done well, and you will tind that | 
Iam not ungrateful. Whatever may happen— 
living or dead, I will prove my gratitude. But 
this is not all I have to ask of you—is the poison 
ready ?” ‘ | 





“ Itis ready.” 

“ You have it with you?” 

"Fes." 

“ Give it me.” | 
“Carmen, sister, I beg of you to reflect once 
more.” | 
“ T have reflected. You know as we!l as I do, 
that I have only two modes of escape, flight or 

the tomb. Give me the poison?” 

Morel drew from his pocket a smail bottle. 
Carmen seized it eagerly, and examined it with 
curiosity. This bottle was halffilled with a 
transparent liquid of a topaz color. 

“ This will kill any one who drinks it?” said 
she. 

“A bullet in the brain will not kill more in- 
fallibly.”” 

“Is it instantaneous in its effects *” 

“No, it takes two hours to prodace death *’ 

“ What are the effects on a person after he has 
drunk it?” 

“ Nothing for the first hour, then he falls into 
a celm slumber.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“ He does not wake any more, that is all.”’ 





“ How many drops will it take to render death 
certain ?” 

“The whole contents of the bottle is not too 
much.” 

“Are you certain it is sufficient ?” 

“Tam certain.” 

“ Even for a man?” 

“ Yes, even for a man,” replied Morel, fixing 
an astonished look on his sister. “ Why this 
question?” But he did not wait for Carmen’s 
reply— Ha! ha! ha! what a fool I am,” he 
added, with asinister laugh. ‘I see now you 
were trifling with me this morning, I now un- 
derstand you.” 

“What do you understand ?” 

“ That this poison is not intended for yourself.” 

“ For whom is it intended, then ?” 

“ Caramba! for whom should it be intended, 
if not for your husband ?” 

“And suppose such should be the case, would 
you approve of it?” asked Carmel, with fright- 
ful coolness. 

“1 should approve of it heartily, and I should 
say you are doing a wise act.” 

“ Then I confess that is really the truth.” 

“Bravo, sister! Oliver has no relations, and 
you will be his heir. We shall possess an im- 
mense fortune to-morrow, if your hand does not 
tremble.” 

“My hand will be firm, for my determination 
is irrevocable. I do not desire my husband’s 
death. Evelyn will pronounce his sentence to- 
night. If he will go away with me, Oliver shall 
live, for I will not touch a hair of his head. If, 
on the contrary, I find it necessary to sacrifice 
his life for my safety, I will kilt him without 
hesitation, as 1 would kill a mortal enemy who 
threatened my life.” 

“ Caramba! I did not think you could reason 
so well,” said Morel, in a whisper. 

“Forgive me, if I did not tell you the truth 
sooner, but I feared that you would refuse.” 

“Tam disinherited,” said Morel, laughing. 

“ Not at all, for I will divide my fortune with 
you, whatever it may be.” 

“ Really ?” 

“You know, Morel, I have never told you a 
falsehood.” 

“ Yes, I know that, and to prove my fraternal 
sympathy, I will make you a little present.” 

“A present forme. What is it?” 

“Nothing of any great consequence, but it 
might be useful to you—if, for example, you 
took it into yeur head to resuscitate your hus- 
band after making away with him.” 

While he spoke, Morel drew trom his pocket 
another bottle, a little larger than the other one, 
and filled with a liquid of an emerald color. 

“This,” said Morel, ‘is an antidote to the 
poison, I have just given you.” 

“An ann 





do you say 
“ Yes, infallible, if the contents of the second 
bottle is taken within half an hour after drinking 
the first.”” 
“Tr will 


be useless tome. Keep your infalli- 


ble antidote. I shail not need it.” 
“Psbaw! take it—you do not know what 
might happen.” 

Carmen took the bottle and jocked it up in her 
bureaa drawer. 


* One more question,” said she 





THE POISONER. 


* 
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« What do you want to know 

“ Will this poison, if mixed with a glass of 
sherry, change its taste?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Thank you, brother.” 

Morel now retired, and Carmen continued to 
be occupied with her packing until a quarter of 
an hour before midnight. She then left the 
house and directed her steps to Tracy Evelyn’s 
residence. She knocked at the door and was 
immediately admitted. We shall not detail 
the conversation that followed; suffice it is to 
say, that her tears, entreaties and false state- 
ments caused the young man to agree to her 
proposition. It was decided that Evelyn should 
have a carriage in waiting at a certain point at 
four o’clock in the afternoon—that Carmen, 
bringing with her nothing but her jewels, should 
escape from her husband’s house, and mect the 
young man at the place indicated—that they 
should start for the south, and escape to Europe 
as soon as possible. 

When they had settled all these preliminaries, 
they separated. Carmen rejoined her brother a 
short distance from the house where he was wait- 
ing for her. 

“Well, what news ?” said Morel, as his sister 
took his arm. 

“Everything is decided,” replied Carmen. 
“Tracy will carry me off. We leave to-morrow 
afiernoon at four o’clock. We shall visit Europe. 
I shal! be so happy.” 

The brother and sister moved away. As soon 





as they had disappeared in the darkness, a dark 


to where they had stood, and directed his steps 
towards Evelyn’s house. When he reached the 
door, he tapped three times. 

Evelyn, who was about to retire to his cham- 
ber, started when he heard this signal, and felt a 
vague sense of disquietude. 
| however, re-assured him. 


A little reflection, 
He concluded that 
Carmen had doubtless forgotten something that 
| she wished to say to him, and had returned, and 
| he opened the door with eayerness. 
But scarcely had the door turned on its hinges, 
than he drew back, uttering an exclamation of 
| surprise. At the same time, in spite of his un- 
doubted courage, he felt a cold chill pass through 
| his veins. His surprise and emotion are easily 
explained, when we inform our readers, that it 
was Oliver Mowbray who stood before him. 

“ You here, Mr. Mowbray?” cried Evelyn, 
scarcely knowing what he said; “ really I did 
not expect—” 

“Such an inopportune visit,” cried Oliver, 
finishing his sentence for him, perceiving that 
| Tracy hesitated. ‘Although I am aware the 

hour is very unseasonable, I have to beg you will 

allow me to enter, as I wish to have some very 
serious conversation with you, which will admit 
of no delay.” 

“Tam at your service, Mr. Mowbray,” replied 





form emerged from behind a clump of trees close | 


Tracy, who had recovered his habitual coolness. | 


the drawing-room together 
Evelyn offered a chair to his visitor, whose face 
caused him much surprise. Oliver was calm, his 


features expressing neither anger nor agitation. 


They entered 


“ Evidently this man knows everything since | 


he is here,” said Evelyn, to himself. “ What is 
he goin 


gtodot’ 





Oiiver did not ‘eave him long in umypr 
tainty. 

“Mr. Evelyn,” said he, sitting down, “ my 
nocturnal visit no doubt surprises you. This 
visit will be explained, when I tell you that for 
the past week I am aware you have met my wife 
secretly.” 

“Appearances have deceived you, sir,” said 
Evelyn. ‘“ Mrs. Mowbray is innocent.” 

Oliver’s lips were moved by a bitter smile. 

“ Of course, you defend her,” he replied ; “ that 
is but right and natural—but your asseverations 
will answer no purpose, for I know all.’’ 

“T swear to you—” 

“Take no oath, Mr. Evelyn. My wife was 
here five minutes ago; and that is not all—you 
have made arrangements to carry her off to- 
morrow afternoon, at four o’clock. Am I not 
well informed ?” 

Tracy bent his head to the ground and made 
no reply. Oliver appeared to enjoy his em- 
barrassment, and waited for a reply. In order to 
break this silence which was torture to him, 
Evelyn said : 

“ Well, sir, what do you expect from me?” 

“ You are aware, sir, in a case like this, I could 
kill you without any opportunity to defend your- 
self, and Jshould be exculpated in the eyes of 
the law ?” 

Tracy made a sign in the affirmative. 
continued : 

“T do not approve of this method of proceed- 
ing. I,will be frank with you, sir—mine is a 
difficult position. A profound respect for the 
father of Annunziata Rovero will never allow 
me to separate from my wife. And yet I am 
too much a man of honor not to demand satis- 
faction of you. If you kill me, you will be free 
to act as you please. If, onthe contrary, I should 
kill you—my wife will accompany me to Havana, 
where I hope she may be consoled for your loss. 
This is all I have to say, and you now know the 
reason of my visit.” 

“Your observations are just, I am at your 
orders,” replied Tracy. 

“Tam obliged to you,” said Oliver, bowing. 

“Tris for you to name the weapons.” 

“Tt must be aduel to the death, and I propose 
pistols.” 

“Agreed ! the place *” 

“ The interior of this house.” 

“The time?” 

“ This moment.” 

Tracy made a movement of surprise 

“You cannot think of such a thing,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“On the contrary, I think the place excellent. 
Have you any objections to make to it?” 


Oliver 


“ Yes, sir, very serious ones 


| 
| 





| breast ; 
| fired. 





“Will you be good enough to let me know | 


them *” 

‘In the first place, this room is too small.” 

“ What other reason have you 7” 

“ Insufficiency of light.” 

“Any other?” 

“ Yes, the most serious of all, the abeence of 
seconds.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to give me pen, ink 
and paper ” 

Tracy handed the things asked for 
wrote the following lines 


Oliver 
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“At the moment of appearing before God, I 
Ceclare that I fall in a duel perfectly regular, 


although without seconds, and my last will is 2h 


that my adversary should not be held account- 
able for my death. 

“ New York, Aug 24. 1831 

“Oriver Mownrar.” 

“ Read this, Mr. Evelyn,” said Oliver; “ give 
me a similar paper—I will keep yours and you 
shall keep mine ; whichever falls, no harm can 
then befall him. With respect to your other 
objections, the plan I have in view will overrule 
them ;” and he took from his pocket two small 
p'stols, both capped ; “ here are two pistols which 
make but a very slight report—one is loaded, the 
other is not. Take your choice. We will place 
the muzzles to each other's breast, and fire 
together.” 

Evelyn could not refuse—he copied the paper 
Oliver had written, and after he had signed it 
handed it to his adversary. This done, he chose 
one of the pistols, Oliver took the other. 

They placed the muzzle against each other's 

at a signal agreed upon, they both 
A slight report, not mach louder than the 
explosion of a cap. Tracy Evelyn leaped in the 
air, and fell dead at Oliver's feet. He had been 
shot through the heart. 

“He was a brave gentleman,” said Oliver, 
slowly ; “much more worthy to live than his 
accomplice.” 

Hle raised the inert body and placed it ona 
sofa. He then took from his adversary’s pocket 
his declaration which was now useless to him, 
and burnt it in the tiame of one of the candles. 

This done, he left the house, and instead of 
returning home, bent his steps in the direction 
of the city. He boarded the ship which was to 
have conveyed him to Havana the next day. 
The man on watch was on deck smoking his 
pipe. Oliver hailed him : 

“Ts the captain on boara:™ tre mashed. 

“Yes, Mr. Mowbray,” replied the man. 

“Wake him up, and tell him I want to speak 
with him directly.” 

The captain dressed in all haste, and soon 
made his appearance on deck. Oliver held a 
short conversation with him, giving orders to 
have theship ready for sea in the morning. Al- 
though he felt perfectly guaranteed against all 
judicial action by reason of Evelyn's declaration 
which he had in his pocket, he thought it better 
to be as far away from the spot as possible when 
the body was found. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
POISON, 


Wuitst the events related in the last chapter 
were being enacted, Carmen slept profoundly. 
She was awakened at daybreak by the sound of 
footsteps in the adjoining chamber. She rang 
for her waiting-maid, and asked what it meant. 
She was informed that her baggage was being 
conveyed on board the ship, and further learned 
that the men were acting by Mr. Mowbray’s 
orders. 

“Why this haste?” asked Carmen of herself, 
when she was alone. “ Oliver told me yesterday, 
that he would give me till the evening to finish 
my packing—what can it mean ‘” 

She rose in an unenviable state of mind, and 
hurriedly dressed herself. She had scarcely 
finished her toilet, when some one knocked at her 
door. 

“Come in!" she replied. 

Oliver appeared on the threshold. 

“Ah! it is you,” cried Carmen. “ You arrive 
very apropos. I have something to ask you 
Why have you ordered my baggage to be re 
moved this morning *” 

“ T have ordered it to be conveyed on board 
ship, because I have made up my mind to leave 
this morning instead of this evening.” 

Carmen staggered when she heard this news, 
and was obliged to seize hold of a piece of tur- 
nitare to prevent her falling. Oliver pretended 
not to remark his wife's emotion 

“After all, my dear Annanziata,”” 
“what signifies it about 


said he, 
leaving a few hours 
sooner or later? 
make. Your baggage is now on board 
shall breakfast in an boar; 
~onvey us to the ship 


You have no farewell visits to 
We 
& carriage wil! then 
The wind is favorable, 
and we shall soon be ont of sight of land ” 


“ Oliver,” murmared the young girl, ina trem- 


bling voice—“ when you spoke to me yesterday 


of this long voyage which inspires me with so 
much fear, I yielded without any resistance.” 

“It is too mach w say you yielded without 
any resistance, bat you did yield.” 

“ Well, then, if I ask von a favor to-day, will 
you grant me it?” 

“ That depends apon circametances —I cannot 
promise ontil | know what it is.” 

“Ts is bat a smal! matter.” 

* Well, what is it?” 

“ T entreat you not to leave enti! this evening ” 

“It is with regret that I am compelled w re 
fuse you, but what you ask is impossible ” 
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“ How is it that that which was possible yes- 
terday is impossible to-day ?” 

“ You will know by-and-by.” 

“Why not now?” 

« Because the time is not yet come.” 

“Has anything occurred since yesterday, of 
which I am ignorant ?” a hh 

“Tt is of no use asking these questions, for I 
cannot and will not reply to them.” 

Carmen knitted her eyebrows, and altered her 
tone. 

“So then,” said she, “ you are determined not 
to accede to my request ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“You persist in your resolution to leave this 
morning ?” 

“T do!” 

“ Very well—I am ready.” 

“‘T expected you would consent,” said Oliver, 
smiling. ‘I was certain that two or three min- 
utes’ reflection would make you reasonable. 
There only remains for me to give a few orders. 
I now leave you, but I shall see you again soon.” 

The door had scarcely closed on him, when 
Carmen’s features assumed an expression of in- 
describable anger and hatred. 

“Tt must be his evil genius,” she murmured, 
in a hollow voice, “that pushes him on to his 
ruin. God is my witness that I do not desire his 
death. I will make a last attempt to spare him ; 
if that fails he is irrevocably condemned.” 

This last attempt of which the young girl spoke, 
was immediately to visit Tracy Evelyn and 
throw herself under his protection. She did not 
lose a moment. She packed up all her jewels 
and money, and throwing a mantle over her 
shoulders, she ran to the door leading to the 
back stairs, but she found it fastened. Carmen 
uttered a cry of rage. 

“Am I a prisoner, then?” she exclaimed. 
“T will soon find out !” 

She entered her apartment again and proceeded 
to the chief staircase. She found Oliver's con- 
fidential clerk, Mervin, seated in the hall. He 
rose as soon as he saw Carmen, and walked a 
few steps behind her. Mrs. Mowbray stopped 
and turned round. 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To accompany you.” 

“Tt is not necessary.” 

“You must excuse me, madam,” replied the 
old clerk ; “ but Iknow my duty.” 

“T forbid you to follow me.” 

“Mr. Mowbray gave me orders to accompany 
you wherever you went.” 

“I wish to go alone.” 

“That cannot be, madam,” replied Mervin, 
shaking his head; “ Mr. Oliver has positively 
forbidden it.” 

“Then you will accompany me against my 
will?” 

“ Certainly, madam, it is my duty.” 

“ So, so,” thought Carmen, “I am really a 
prisoner—but I will be free at any cost.” 

She re-entered her chamber, took off her man- 
tle, and replaced her jewels and money in the 
place from which she had taken them. She 
then took the hattla of tapascolered Iyutd whicn | 
Morel had given her, and waited. In three 
quarters of an hour, a servant came to inform 
her that breakfast was ready. She went to the 
breakfast parlor, where she found Oliver already 
waiting for her. They sat down opposite to each 
other. Mr. Mowbray offered his wife several 
dishes which she refused. 

“ Do you intend to eat nothing this morning ?” 
said Oliver. 

“Tam not hungry, and yet I feel very faint,” 
replied Carmen. 

“ You had better take a glass of wine,” said 
Oliver. 

“Twill, if you wilt join me,” replied Carmen. 

“Certainly,” said Oliver, pouring out two 
glasses of sherry. 

“Thank you,” said Carmen, looking round 
the room as if in search of something. 

“ What are you looking for?” asked Oliver. 

“I was looking for some cakes—I see them, 
they are on the cheffonier.” And she half-rose 
from the chair, as if for the purpose of getting 
them. . 

“Keep your seat,” said Oliver; “I will get 
them for you.” 

And he rose from his chair and crossed the 
room. He had scarcely turned his back when 

Carmen half-rose ; she held in her right hand the 
bottle containing the red liquid already uncorked ; 
she poured the poison into Oliver’s glass without 
making the slightest sound. This was done with 
such rapidity that it was finished even as Oliver 
had reached the cheffonier. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


When he turned round, holding in his hand 
the plate of cakes Carmen had asked for, his wife 
was seated again, and the bottle had disappeared. 
Oliver walked very slowly. A strange and 
sudden pallor had overspread his countenance. 
He placed the cakes before Carmen, and raising 
his glass, said : 

“What a beautiful color this wine is! Only 
see how it sparkles !’” 

“It does indeed,” replied Carmen. 

Oliver conveyed the glass to his lips. The 
ex-street-singer fixed on him a strange and eager 
look. He lowered the hand which held the glass. 

“What does that mean?” said Carmen to 
herself; “ why does he not drink ?” 

‘* My dear Annunziata,” said Oliver, “ we will 
driak success to our voyage, and favorable pas- 
sage to Havana. Will you drink this toast ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Carmen. 

He again raised the glass to the height of his 
mouth, and said : 

“Above all, we must drink at the same mo- 
ment.” 

His lips touched the wine. 

Carmen’s hand trembled, and her teeth chat- 
tered against the glass. Oliver again lowered his 
glass. 

“Do you know an old proverb,” he asked, 
smiling ; “an old proverb which says, ‘Jf you 
drink in my glass you will know my thoughts?’ 1 
should like to know yours to-day, Annunziata ; 
let us change glasses ?” 

Carmen grew pale and her blood turned to ice 


and was about to empty her own glass, when 
Oliver abruptly seized her arm : 

“Annunziata,” said he, in a reproachful tone, 
“did you not hear me? I will take your glass 
and you will take mine—and now we will drink 
together.” 

And taking Carmen’s glass from her hand, he 
drank its contents at asingle draught. The ex- 
street-singer was overwhelmed with confusion 
and fear. She trembled violently. _ 

“Take care, Annunziata,” said Oliver. “To 
see you trembling thus, one might almost fancy 
you had put poison in that glass.” 

Carmen started at these words, as if she had 
been suddenly electrified. 

“Poison!” she cried, wildly—* poison! do 
you accuse me ?” 

“Accuse you! certainly not! What demon 
could incite you to such an infamous and cow- 
ardly crime as to i your husband, who 
has done you no injury? No, I do not accuse 
you—but why de you not drink ?” 

A sudden recollection illuminated the darkness 
of Carmen’s mind. 

“have Morel’s antidote,” thought she—“I 
am invulnerable!” 

And raising the glass she drank it to the last 
drop. And looking her husband straight in the 
face, she said : 

“Are you satisfied, or do you still doubt ?” 

For a few seconds, Oliver hid his face with his 
two hands. When he raised his head large tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

“No,” unhappy woman,” he murmured; “I 
do not doubt any longer. I saw the crime, and 
I see the punishment! Annunziata, what have 
I done to you?” 

“ Oliver,” exclaimed Carmen, “what do you 
mean? Ihear you, but I do not understand 
you.” 

“Enough of falsehood! enough of infamy,” 
replied the young man, extending his hand to- 
wards a mirror hanging over the cheffonier. 
“That mirror reflected your image, while you 
poured into my glass the poison which now flows 
through your veins. Annunziata, your father is 
the judge between us; he knows that out of re- 
spect to his memory you were sacred to me. 
Have I reproached you with your treason? No, 
I forgave the daughter of Don Jose everything. 
Even at this moment when you have attacked 
not only my honor, but my life, I want the 
courage to punish you. Annunziata, your pun- 
ishment approaches—but it is not I who have 
brought it upon you ; it is not my vengeance that 
has struck you—it is the hand of God !” 

Carmen heard Oliver’s words, but she did not 
comprehend them. One thought had possession 
of her, and reigned over body and soul. She 
saw the minutes slipping away. She knew that 
in half an hour it would be too late to take the 
antidote’; she cursed her husband’s presence, 
which prevented her taking the means to save 
her life. She fancied she already felt the effects 
of the poison in her blood, and that her agony 
already commenced. She — not take her 
eyaa fram the olnok on the matitel-plece, and she 

tched with i ing terror the progress of the 
minute hand. The hands marked _half-past 
eight. 

“O, that I could stop the march of time,” said 
Carmen, to herself. “ I would give one half my 
life for a single hour.” 

“You wished my death that you might be 
free,” continued Oliver; “the hatred with which 
Linspire you has redoubled the love you feel for 
another. You would assassinate me that you 
might join Tracy Evelyn. Even if the crime had 
been committed, it would have been a useless 
one. Evelyn could not have met you at your 
appointed rendezvous, for he died by my hand 
last night.” 

Carmen uttered a hollow groan; her limbs 
stiffened, her eyes turned in their orbits, and she 
fell deprived of consciousness on the carpet. 

“Unfortunate woman!” said Oliver. “She 
is dead—and it is I who am free! God is just!” 

He opened the door and called the servants. 

“Your mistress requires your assistance,” 
said he. 

And leaving Carmen to their care, he gave 
orders that his favorite horse should be imme- 
diately saddled. In a few minutes it was brought 
round to the door. He then gave orders to Mer- 
vin, that the ship should proceed at once to Nor- 
folk and wait his orders there. 

“Where are you going, sir?” asked Mervin. 

“ To the end of the world, perhaps.” 

“ When will you return ?” . 

“ Never !” 

And he applied spurs to his horse and galloped 
away. 

Carmen was brought back to i by 














brother of all that had occurred, and learned 
from him that Oliver had left, as he stated for- 
ever, and that he supposed his wife was dead. 

It was late in the day before Tracy Evelyn’s 
body was found. The utmost consternation 
followed, for it was supposed that he had been 
murdered. The authorities were soon on the 
alert, and an anonymous letter written by Morel 
at his sister’s instigation, was to make 
them suspect that Oliver Mowbray had com- 
mitted the deed. To the intense satisfaction of 
Carmen, several officers of justice were detailed 
to discover his hiding-place and arrest him. 

We must return to Oliver, who rode away 
scarcely knowing which road he took—he had 
but one motive, and that was to get as far as pos- 
sible from the accursed city, where he had left as 
he supposed, two corpses—Evelyn’s and Annun- 
ziata’s. He interrogated his past life as he rode 
along the dusty road, and asked himself if he 
had done aught but his duty. The recollection 
of Margaret came over his troubled spirit like a 
beautiful dréwm. He felt, now that his wife was 
dead, he might love her without committing a 
crime ; and to her he determined he would fly 
for consolation. 

We shall not detain our readers with an ac- 
count of his journey; suffice it to say, that at 
Philadelphia he took passage on board aschoon- 
er going to Baltimore, and the captain promised 
to land him at Hampton. In five days from the 
time he set out, he reached that pretty village, 
and immediately repaired to Miss Sinclair’s cot- 
tage. As he approached the house he saw Mar- 
garet in the garden. She raised her eyes and 
recognized him. She uttered a cry.of joy and 
sprang to his arms. 

“Tt is you—at last—it is you!” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Margaret, my beloved, do you still love me ?” 
said the young man, pressing her to his heart. 

“ You told me to wait for you,” said the beau- 
tiful girl—“ and I intended to wait until death.” 

“ Did:you receive a letter from me ?” 

“Yes, in that letter you said that unless a 
miracle oecurred, you would never see me again. 
I felt certain that a miracle would occar, and you 
seo } ein right since you are here.” 

“ Yeo, I am here forever.” 

We need not dwell on this scene, their conver- 
sation was prolonged many houfs, and in three 
days from that date, they were married. After 
the ceremony was over, Oliver wrote to his con- 
fidential clerk a long letter, requesting to know 
what had transpired in New York since his 
absence, and directed him to send his answer to 
the village inn, directed under cover to Mr. 
Jeremiah Clewson, the name of the innkeeper. 
In a few days he received an answer to his letter, 
which we lay before our readers, that they may 
know what had been passing in New York since 
Oliver’s departure. It ran as follows : 





** New York, 

“ Bonorep Str :—I recommend you instantly 
to leave America for some foreign — to 
cogppe the ~which threateg you. Your 
wife is not , and you are accused of murder! 

“You ask me to tell you all that has occurred 
since your departure. It is with a sad heart that 

do so. In the first place, Mrs. Mowbray, 
whom you supposed dead, is living. It seems 
that after the servants red her to ¢ i 
ness, she immediately took an antidote which 
sufficed to neutralize the poison she had drunk. 

‘Mr. Evelyn’s body was found on the evening 
of the day you left New York. In the chamber 
was found a piece of paper which was partially 
burned, but your name was signed to it. Every 
one in the city believes you to have been guilty 
of murder. he whole city is alive, and you are 
sought forevery where. 

“TI have also to inform you, that Don Gus- 
man is appropriating everything he possibly can. 
Mrs. Mowbray appears to be afraid of him, for 
she does not address a word of reproach to him. 
It is my belief, that this Don Gusman is a villain 
of the deepest dye. 

“In conclusion, honored sir, I only reiterate 
what I have said before—leave the country as 
soon as possible, for the police are sparing no 
efforts to discover your hiding-place. 

“ Your obedient and humble servant, 
“Joun Mervin.” 

When Oliver finished reading this letter, he 
thought at first that he would go mad, but he 
armed himself with supernatural energy, and 
examined coolly his situation. The accusation 
of assassination gave him no uneasiness, for he 
had in his possession the most incontestible 
proof of his innocence, namely, the declaration 
of Tracy Evelyn. This was not his danger—the 
terrible, frightful, inevitable danger was, that 
Annunziata lived. 

By ‘his marriage with Margaret Sinclair, 
Oliver had unknowingly committed the crime of 
bigamy. When he married Margaret, if he had 
not concealed his name he had his identity, and 








the application of vinegar and water to her face. 
The moment she opened her eyes, her presence 
of mind was restored to her, and she instantly 

prehended the i peril of her situation. 
Her eyes were immediately fixed on the clock. 
It wanted three minutes to nine. It had been 
nearly half an hour since she had taken the 
poison. In three minutes more Morel’s antidote 
would be too late. Collecting all her moral 
energy she rushed from the room, and entering 
her own chamber she took from the bureau drawer 
the bottle of green liquid she had placed there 
the previous evening, and swallowed the con- 
tents with the utmost eagerness. A complete 
prostration paralyzed her limbs, the floor ap- 
peared to be slipping from under her, the walls 
danced around her, and she again fell to the 
ground, murmuring: “ It is too late—I am lost !”” 








CHAPTER XXII. 
SECRET INTELLIGENCE. 


Carmen’s second fainting fit lasted much 
longer than the first one. When she recovered 
her senses, the day was almost gone. She was 
lying on her bed and two persons were standi g 


lared that he was the son of a ship-owner in 
New York, but had said nothing of his first mar- 
riage. He saw ina moment, that appearances 
were terribly against him ; and he saw there was 
nothing left for him to do, but to leave the coun- 
try, and this he determined to attempt to ac- 
complish. 

* * * * * 

We must go back a week in our history, and 
return to Oliver Mowbray’s house in the neigh- 
borhood of New York. It was the day after Mer- 
vin had received Oliver’s letter. It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Let us enter Carmen’s 

hamber, at the t that two individuals left 
it. These two men were agents of the police, 
and had just informed Mrs. Mowbray that they 
had discovered no clue to her husband’s hiding- 
place. 

Carmen, more beautiful than ever, was walk- 
ing hurriedly up and down her chamber, her 

xpressing anger and irritation. 
While she was thus engaged, some one knocked 
gently at the door. 

“Come in,” said Carmen, suddenly standing 
still. 

The door half-opened, and Morei’s head ap- 
peared through the opening. His ugly face wore 
a tri hb i 











beside her. They were her brother and a physi- 
cian. The latter, who believed that she had only 
been suffering from a long fainting fit, assured 
her that a night’s rest would restore her to her 
usual condition of health, and soon after took his 
leave. ; 





in her veius. Sue pretended not to understand, 


When he had gone, Carmen informed her 


ex 
v r 
“Are you alone ?” he asked. 
* Fn" 


“Ts there no one behind the curtains—no one 
in the closets ?” 


“Have you anything to say to me?” said 





Carmen, with a contemptuous expression in her 
face. 





“ What makes you in such a bad humor? I 
met the policemen on the stairs ; did they bring 
you no good news ?” 

“None! they are either fools or scoundrels.” 

“Ttell you your husband is mighty hard to 
find. Now if we only had Quirino here, he 
would find him out in no time.” 

“ Why do you speak to me of Quirino?” said 
Carmen, in an ill-tempered tone. 

“Caramba! for the sake of bringing an agree- 
able reminiscence to your mind. But that is not 
my business here. Tell me what you would 
give to know where your husband is at this 
moment ?” 

Carmen fixed her eyes on her brother. 

“Morel,” she cried, “ you know something ?” 

“ What will you give?” 

“Can you tell me where Oliver is?” 

* Yes, I can.” 

“ State your price, then?” 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

“I accept your conditions—tell me your 
secret.” 

“Tt must be a ready money transaction.” 

Carmen opened a cash-box, and took from it 
several fine diamonds, and handed them to Morel. 
He examined them carefully, and recognized 
them to be stones of the first water. He then 
put them into his pocket. 

“This contains what you want to know,” 
said he; and he handed her a folded paper. 

“ What is that ?” she asked. 

“ Look !” 

Carmen unfolded the paper, and uttered a cry 
of delight, when she recognized her husband’s 
writing. It was the letter which Oliver had sent 
to Mervin. Mrs. Mowbray read it eagerly. 

“Now,” said she, with ferocious joy, ‘now 
Ihave him in my power. I thank you, Morel, 
I do not regret my diamonds.” 

“TI ought to have asked for double the 
amount,” thought Morel, to himself. 

“ How did this letter falf into your hands?” 
asked the young girl. 

“T took it from Mervin’s room.” 

“ Well, it is of no consequence as long as you 
have got it. My mind is now made up as to the 
course I shall pursue. [shall leave you in charge 
of the house, Morel, and will start at once for 
Hampton, panied by two poli In 
less than a week I shall be back with him in New 
York. He will be hanged, and I shall be free !” 

An hour afterwards, Carmen entered a carriage 
in company with two officers of justice, and they 
drove away at @ rapid rate. 





CHAPTER XXHt. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Wuitst Carmen was on the road to Hamp- 
ton, accompanied by two police officers, let us 
see what was going on in New York. The day 
after the departure of the ex-street-singer, Morel, 
delighted to find himself master of the house, 
gave orders for a grand dinner-party, and invited 
a dozen guests to partake of his hospitality. 

The same day a large schooner entered the 
harbor, and anchored at a short distance from 
the Battery. A boat put off from her, in which 
were seated two men; one of them was dressed 
in the uniform of an officer of the navy, the 
other wore a Mexican costume, and his copper- 
colored skin, long, shining hair, his melancholy 
looking eyes, and white teeth attracted observa- 
tion from every one who saw him. The boat 
was pulled by four sailors. 

The reader must not suppose that these are 
new characters ; we at once dispel the illusion, by 
informing him that they are none other than our 
old acquaintances, Ernest Carrol and the Indian 
Quirino. A few words will be sufficient to ex- 
plain their presence in New York. 

When Quirino discovered that Morel had es- 
caped by flight, and that he was nowhere in the 
neighborhood, he returned to Ernest, whom he 
had left on the ground supposing that he was 
dead. He dug a grave near the spot for the 
purpose of burying the body, and just as he was 
about consigning it to its last resting-place, he 
discovered that the young man was not yet dead. 
He had already repented of his action with re- 
spect to Carrol, and determined to save him. 
He conveyed him to the uninhabited house, and 
by his care and assiduity soon restored him to 
consciousness. Iu a few weeks Ernest Carrol 
was completely convalescent. An explanation 
took place between the Indian and young Amer- 
ican, and the result was, a firm friendship between 
and a determination to act together, to expose 
the fraud and deceit of the two adventurers. 

Ernest, completely cured of his mad passion 
for Carmen, was anxious to return to America, 
for the purpose of breaking a marriage which 
had been conceived in fraud, and carried out by 
a most glaring conspiracy. To this end he em- 
ployed many weeks in procuring authentic 
documents, proving that the sister of the pre- 
tended grandee of Spain, Don Gusman Morales 
y Tulipano, was only in reality a street-singer, 
of vulgar extraction, and sister to a scoundrel of 
the worst class. 

At last all was complete, and Ernest, accom- 
panied by Quirino, left Havana, in a schooner 
they had chartered for the purpose, and in due 
time reached New York. They made inquiries, 
and learned that a man answering Morel’s 
description, was in the employment of Mr. Oliver 
Mowbray. They then determined to seize him 
by force and convey him on board the schooner, 
and there, knowing his cowardly nature, they 
had little doubt of extracting the whole truth from 
him by acting on his fears. 

It was with this end in view, that they hed left 
the ship in the manner we have seen. They 
directed their steps to the Cross Keys tavern 
situated near the wharf. The sailors, who were 
men Ernest knew he could rely on, were directed 
to amuse themselves as they thought best till 
evening. When it was dark they were to return 
to the tavern. 

The men returned at the appointed hour, and 
they all proceeded in a carriage, driven by Quiri- 
no to Mr. Oliver Mowbray’s residence, in the 
upper portion of the island. They arrived there 
about ten o’clock. Fortune favored them, for 
just as they arrived, Morel was bidding his guests 


adieu at the gate opening into the grounds be- 
fore the house. Their carriage excited no atten- 
tion, as there were several other vehicles waiting 
to drive the guests away. At last they drove 
away, and Morel was left alone. He stood there, 
wondering what this other carriage could want, 
as there was no one left. 

Quirino descended from the box, and before 
the street-musician had time to utter a single cry 
he was seized, gagged and conveyed to the car- 
riage. He was immediately driven rapidly to 
where the boat was moored; the carriage was 
entrusted to one of the sailors, and in a few 
minutes Ernest and Quirino was safely on board 
with their prisoner. 

He was conveyed to the chief cabin, from the 
ceiling of whieh hung a lamp which cast suf- 
ficient light to enable Morel to distinguish his 
captors. When he discovered that he was in the 
presence of the two men whom he regarded as 
his most terrible enemies, he could not believe his 
senses, but thought that he was the victim of 
some horrible nightmare. In a few moments, 
however, he was convinced of the reality of his 
situation. 

Faithful to his traditi of ¢ dice and 
baseness, he threw himself on his knees, and ex- 
tending his hands in a supplicating gesture, first 
towards Ernest and then towards Quirino, he 
stammered out in a voice trembling with fear : 

“Pity ! in Heaven’s name, have pity on me! 
I am ia your power, do not crush me! Be gen- 
erous and forgive me !’’ 

Ernest made a motion expressive of disgust. 

“ Get up, you miserable scoundrel !’’ said he, 

in a contemptuous tone; ‘and remember that 
your life is in our hands.” 
These words opened the door of hope. The 
street: ici luded from them that his 
death was not already decided upon. He hur- 
riedly got on his feet, and exclaimed : 

“ What must Ido—I am ready for anything.” 

“You must tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

“I swear that not a single lie shall pass my 
lips. Question me, Mr. Carrol, question me, 
aud you shall see.” 

“What has become of Carmen ?” 

This question so abruptly put made him trem- 
bie, but he recovered himself almost immediately, 
reflecting that Carmen was in Virginia, and that 
no one could contradict him. 

“Are you not aware,” he replied, “that my 
sister perished miserably at sea," owing to the 
wreck of the ship that was to bring her to 
America?” 

Carrol shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Reflect well before you reply,” said he; “is 
your sister living or dead ?” 

Morel made a gesture as if he were wiping 
away an invisible tear. 

“Alas!” said he, “ you open a bleeding wound 
in my heart. The unfortunate Carmen quitted 
this world in the flower of her age. She loved 
| you passionately, Mr. Carrol. ‘lam about to 
rejoin him whom I adore,’ she cried, at the mo- 
ment that the furious billows carried her into the 
deep ocean.” 

“ So then,” said Ernest, “there were only two 
persons that escaped, Annunziata Rovero and 
yourself ?” 

“ Yes, only we two.” 

«You are certain of it?” 

“ Too certain, alas !” 

“ That is all you have to say ?”’ 

“ The sad truth can be told in no other words.” 

Carrol repeated his question. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the street-musician, with less 
assurance, however, in his tone, “that is all I 
have to say.” : 

The young man made a signto Quirino. The 
Indian whistled, and the mate of the vessel im- 
mediately appeared. 2 

“Put outa plank,” said Ernest, “and send 
some men to fix some weights to this man’s feet,”’ 
he continued, pointing to Morel. 

The street-musician’s teeth chattered, and his 
limbs could not sustain the weight of his body ; 
he staggered like a drunken man. 

“Mercy! Mr. Carrol,” he murmured ; “ what 
would you do with me ?” 

“T would do an act of justice. Say your 
prayers, for you have not three minutes to live.” 

“Have pity on me! Do not killme! I ask 
your forgiveness. I do not want to die.” 

“I don’t believe it, since you knew that lies 
would be the signal fur your death—and yet you 
have lied.” 

“Holy Trinity! what do you exact of me? 
What do you want to know ?” 

“ The truth.” 

“] will tell you, I swear it by all the saints, 
I will tell you the truth.” 

“Hurry, then; for there is not a moment to 
aes" am ready to answer your questions,” re- 
plied Morel, more dead than alive, “question me?” 

“Is Carmen living or dead?” 

“ She is living.” 

“ Under the name of Annunziata Rovero, she 
became Oliver Mowbray’s legitimate wife, did 
she not?’ 

« Yes.” 

Ernest and Quirino exchanged a look with 
each other. 

“Tell us all that has passed since the day that 
the Republic left the port of Havana. Explain 
to us how Carmen assumed Aununziata’s name, 
and the events that preceded her marriage with 
Oliver Mowbray. Tell us the most minute de- 
tails. We will listen to you the whole night if 

y = ber that your life depends on 
the whole truth. The plank is ready, and at 
the least falsehood you shall be executed at 
once.” 

Morel disguised nothing, extenuated nothing. 
He narrated the whole facts as we have told 
them to the reader. He informed his listeners of 
the particulars of Carmen’s marriage, of her 
intended flight with Tracy Evelyn, of the poison- 
ing, of Oliver’s flight, of the stolen letter, and of 
the departure of the ex-street-singer and the 
police officers to Virginia, to arrest her husband. 

The recital was a long one. Whilst the street- 
musician was speaking, as the acts of ivfamy 














were unfolded one after another, the eyes of his 
auditors gleamed with indignation. 
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“ Now that we know all,” sa 
dressing Quirino, “we havea + 
accomplish, and that is, to unmas 
girl, and save the unfortunate + 
perfectly satisfied that ho is innoce 
of which he is accused.” 

« How can we save him?" ask: 
“ We will at once repair to \ 
he is.” 

“Mr. Carrol,” said Morel, a pre: 
agitation, “have I not purchased 
the sincerity of my confession ¢” 
“Your liberty, wretch !” repli: 
asperated by his impudence— a 
leave my hands except to render 
the laws of the country 1” 

« But you promised me—” mi 
fortunate street-musician 

“To make you walk the plan 
your lite if you told the trath. 
have kept my promise, since you 
“And what in heaven's nan: 
with me ?”’ 

“ Keep you a prisoner until. 


justice, to deal with, as it thinks . 
” «Tam lost!” said Morel to hi 
of utter prostration. 

The mate was again called. 

“ Bind this man’s hands,” sai: 
confine him in one of the cat 
leave fur Norfolk at daybreak,” 
The mate obeyed the order, an 
utes Morel was locked in his pris: 


repeating to himself: 

“T am lost! completely lo 
lost !” 

By-and-by, Morel’s eyes beca: 
to the darkness. They soon be 
port-hole which opened on one + 
He had not been bound with 


He walked to the port-hole an 
his extreme joy, that a boat was 
under it on the surface of the » 
proceeding was to fasten a rope 
used to close the port-hole. H: 


the rope, and reached tho boa 


on the Battery. 

Although Morel had escaped 
ceive himself as to his true pros 
stood perfectly well the danger 
him, and he knew that both F 
were not men to be deterred in 

“] will go to Carmen,” sa: 
danger, a8 well as myself. B 
overcome all obstacles. She a 
this desperate condition of a 
save me by saving herself.” 

In less than an hour he w: 
Virginia, 
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“ Now that we know all,” said Ernest, ad- 
dressing Quirino, “we havea sacred duty to 
accomplish, and that is, to unmask this infamous 
girl, and save the unfortunate Oliver. I am 
perfectly satisfied that he is i of the crime 
of which he is accused.” 

“ How can we save him ?”’ asked the Indian. 

“ We will at once repair to Virginia where 
he is.” 

“Mr. Carrol,” said Morel, a prey to a feverish 
agitation, “have I not purchased my liberty by 
the sincerity of my confession ?” 

“Your liberty, wretch!” replied Ernest, ex- 
asperated by his impudence—* do you expect to 
leave my hands except to render an account to 
the laws of the country ?” 

“ But you promised me—” murmured the un- 
fortunate street-musician 

“To make you walk the plank if you lied, 
your life if you told the truth. You see that I 
have kept my promise, since you are living.” 

“And what in heaven’s name wiil you do 
with me ?”’ 

“ Keep you a prisoner untilwe can confront 
you with Carmen. And then deliver you up to 
justice, to deal with, as it thinks fit.” 

“Tam lost!” said Morel to himself, in a state 
of utter prostration. 

The mate was again called. 

“‘ Bind this man’s hands,” said Ernest, “ and 
confine him in one of the cabins. We shall 
leave for Norfolk at daybreak.” 

The mate obeyed the order, and in a few min- 
utes Morel was locked in his prison. The street- 
musician threw himself on the bed, and kept 
repeating to himself: 

“TI am lost! completely lost! irrevocably 
lost !” 

By-and-by, Morel’s eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness. They soon became fixed on a 

port-hole which opened on one side of the cabin. 
He had not been bound with much care, and 
soon managed to slip the cord from his wrists. 
He walked to the port-hole and discovered to 
his extreme joy, that a boat was floating exactly 
under it on the surface of the water. His first 
proceeding was to fasten a rope to an iron staple 
used to close the port-hole. He then squeezed 
himself through the opening, let himself down by 
the rope, and reached the boat in safety. He 
seized the oars, and in @ short time landed safely 
on the Battery. 

Although Morel had escaped, he did not de- 
ceive himself as to his true prosition. He under- 
stood perfectly well the dangers that surrounded 
him, and he knew that both Ernest and Quirino 
were not men to be deterred in their course. 

“T will go to Carmen,” said he. “ She is in 
danger, as well as myself. But her genius will 
overcome all obstacles. She alone can deal with 
this desperate condition of things; she alone can 
save me by saving herself.” 

In less than an hour he was on his road to 
Virginia. 

[CoNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
‘(Back numbers of The Flag of our Unvon, containing 


the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 








OLD HORSES. 


The term old, as applied to horses, is generally 
intended to convey not only the statement of 
their aye being past marks in the mouth, bat also 
the common impression that comparatively they 
are of little value, if past eight or nine years. 
Now if we rightly understood it, the horse has 
not attained his full growth and perfection of 
bodily frame, until he has passed his seventh 
year; and until growth is attained, he is just as 
unfitted for extreme hard labor as a man before 
arriving at full manhood. In this country, the 
practice of putting horses to work at two and 
three years, usually results in their becoming 
broken down by over-driving or + ta age 
before they have attained firmness of muscle, an 
capability for enduring labor. Thus it is that 
horses are often, with us, rendered comparatively 
valueless betore they have in truth arrived at an 
age of full powers and endurance. We have 
owned a number of horses, and whenever we 
have had one that had not been injured before 
arriving at maturity, we have found him more 
capable of performing regular labor at from ten 
to fifteen, than those of four to seven years. In 
our opinion, therefore, judging from observation, 
we consider the horse in his prime at from nine 
to thirteen years of age, always remembering that 
previous to his having attained his growth, say at 
seven years, he has not been over-driven, strained, 
or otherwise injured by reason of high stimulat- 
ing food or abuse.—Ohio Furmer. 





DAYLIGHT SLEEP. 


What most impressed me at midnight, in mid- 
summer, was, nut so much the fact of the sun 
shining, as that the line between morning and 
evening was just as clearly defined as if the sun 
had really gone below the horizon. At a quarter 
before midnight, you can see it, and yet at a 
quarter past it was morning, and what you had 
said or done only a quarter of an hour before, 
belonged to yesterday just as much as if night 
had intervened. You can read all night long. 
You do nothing in a hurry; you are never be- 
lated ; and something of the burden and pressure 
of life seems at last to be lifted quite off your 
shoulders. But after a few days you would be 
glad of an excuse to stop seeing, thinking, and 
even enjoying. There is no refreshing sleep ; 
you lie down to rest in broad day. Every time 

‘ou open your eyes, you think you are to get up. 
You are never asleep, but always tired, I never 
felt a more delightful sense of relief than when, 
after months of daylight, blessed old night came 
back again, and covered me up to sleep, as a 
mother covers up her restless child.—Bayard 
Taylor 





INCIDENT WITH A MORAL. 


An English journalist says : ‘‘ The rationale of 
Blondin’s perturmance is this—he has perfect 
confidence in his own sense of touch and balance, 
and he never looks beneath him. That being 
80, fifty feet and tive hundred feet are the same 
to him. He looks in a fixed manner, and al- 
ways above; he is guided by his feet. When, 
therefore, he is blindfolded, he is deprived of a 
sense which is of no use to him—which may in- 
deed prove a source of danger. When the droop 
of the rope at Niagara was forty feet, and he was 
at the bottom of the curve, he could scarcely 
avoid seeing the ends of the rope, and that was 
a source of danger to him. If he were to look 
down once, we know not what would happen to 
him ; but we may guess that he would find a place 
whence he would never rise to perform any more 
antics. If in life you would succeed you must 
look up. The stars are serene, and stay forever 
in their spheres ; the torrent at your feet whirls 
and roars, and any look at its turbid waters may 
plunge you into instant destraction. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MYSTERY OF GERALD FORRESTER. 


BY W. B. SANFORD. 


A Lone house, in the midst of a flat plain, 
unenlivened save by a few stunted firs, had often 
taken my attention while riding through the 
township of E——, in the spring of 1840. I 
had been advised to ride daily for my health, and 
I knew no more attractive region than that which 
lay a mile beyond the house I am writing of. 
There, all that is beautiful in nature, of wood 
and stream and mountain, of upland and vale, 
cluster together ; while afar off the roar of the 
sea subsides intoa soft murmur before it reaches 
the ear. I had explored every spot around on 
foot, leaving my horse at a friendly blucksmith’s, 
and with each day that I did so, came returning 
health and strength. 

I was not satisfied, however. That old, soli- 
tary house was continually whetting my curiosity. 
It was evidently inhabited, although the shutters 
were almost entirely kept closed. Once, in an 
early morning ride, I had seen a slight female 
figure at alittle distance from the house, but she 
had hidden hétself almost immediately behind 
the stunted fir that stood nearest her, so that I 
could not see her face. The wind blew a lock of 
dark hair around the tree, and a delicate hand 
was raised to disengage it, but I saw no more. I 
had half a mind to make my horse stumble and 
throw me, so great was my desire to see this 
hidden nymph. For my excuse, I must state 
that I had just risen from a sick bed among 
strangers, and that I had seen no woman’s face 
for a month, save my old nurse’s—which was 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of seventy 
years—for two long and dreary months; that 
E—— was not famous for pretty faces, if I could 
judge by those I had met in my rides; and, 
lastly, that the house in question had proved a 
source of unsatisfied curiosity to many persons. 
No one had been able to unravel the mystery; 
but as it was the abode of silence and order, so 
far as could be judged, no one had a right to 
invade it. 

For two or three mornings I had seriously 
meditated endangering myself in some way near 
the house, in order to make the inhabitants come 
out tome. Perhaps this confession will induce 
some to think that my late illness had weakened 
my mind as well as my body. Let that pass ; 
perhaps it was so. 

Fortune favored me. A soaking, drenching 
shower drove me to the door of that very house, 
it being the only one within half a mile either 
way. I knocked, and stood several minutes in 
my dripping garments, before the door opened. 
A pretty mulatto boy, evidently from his white 
linen apron and jacket a servant, conducted me 
to a large dining-room where there was a fire. 
He helped me off with my wet coat, gave me a 
large shawl to wrap about me, and then went in 
quest of his master, as he said. 

When he returned to the room, he was followed 
by a gentleman who begged me to accept dry” 
clothes, remarking that he had seen me ride by 
every day and thought me an invalid. I cannot 
describe the strange power which this man had 
over me. It was a species of fascination, such 
as I had never known before. I seemed to dwarf 
in stature and in intellect before him. My sense 
of self-importance, usually of a fair proportion, 
sunk to one of painful inferiority. This, of 
course, was after a time in which we had con- 
versed on various subjects, in all of which he 
showed himself master. It was not that he as- 
sumed anything, for he was singularly deferential 
in manner and unpretending in style. It seemed 
as if be always sought the simplest words in the 
language to express his ideas. Perhaps it was 
the very plainness of the good old Saxon words, 
so unfrequently heard in this age of exaggerated 
expression, that imp d me so powerfully. 

Then the bodily presence of so large and grand 
a form, such a noble air and such lofty height, 
was irresistible. His face, too, was cast ina 
mould of marvellous beauty. The large brown 
eyes, the wealth of dark, curling locks in which 
there was the least possible shading of silver 
gray, the thickly arched brows, with a forehead 
not high but wide, a mouth exquisitely sweet in 
expression, and teeth that it would be invidious 
to compare to pearls or lilies, for they were 
whiter than either; think of all these and you 
have my stranger quite as perfectly as I can de- 
scribe him. 

Here I had been longing to meet the beautiful 
woman whom I imagined inhabited this lonely 
place, and I found myself fairly conquered by 
admiration of a man! I could not help laugh- 
ing at the ridiculous idea. It was brightening 
up in the west, and the sky was beginning to 
promise a glorious evening. The servant had 
brought in my clothes, dried and beautifully 
pressed, and my hat restored by a mysterious 
process, to its original shape; but my enter- 
tainer begged me so cordially to remain, that I 
could not resist. Besides, my long-cherished 
curiosity might be now gratified, and as I looked 
forth from the window, where my host pointed 
out the still running streams in the road, and 
bade me wait, at least until they had disappeared, 
I felt unequal to the sacrifice of leaving him. 

We had left the dining-room for a parlor, the 
elegance of which accorded strangely with the 
unpainted structure that contained it. There 
were splendid sofas, rich in material and design, 
though plain in color; mirrors, the size of which 
was of more account than the gilding of the 
frames, and pictures, whose value I could only 
dimly guess at. 

While changing my apparel, I had been con- 
ducted to a superbly-furnished bedroom on the 
ground floor, and thither I now returned to re- 
sume my own. It had been supplied with hot 
water and all the appliances of an elab 
toilet. There were books everywhere—in cases, 
lying on tables and piled even on the floor, as if 
just unpacked. 

When I returned to the parlor, I was intro- 
duced to a lady, who had entered during my 
absence. Unfortunately, I could not tell by the 
introduction, whether she was the wife of my 
host or not. Dim as the room had become, I 








ald see that she was beautiful. Her age could 
not be guessed at even. She spoke but little, 
but her words and manner were gracious, and I 
was determined to pursue the advantage I had 
gained. 

A week passed, in which I each day rode by 
the house. How I longed to call, yet I did sig- 
nal violence to my wishes. Once or twice I saw 
that graceful figure bending over arose bush, the 
only sign of cultivation in the deserted ground, 
and once she bowed her head in answer to my 
eager salute. But, at the end of the week, I was 
rewarded for my patience. “Gerald” (the 
only name upon the card which had been handed 
me on the night of the shower) came out and 
urged me to alight. I was only too happy to do 
so. Again all that was graceful and winning in 
conversation, or interesting in the works of art 
visible, was brought forward for my entertain- 
ment, while fruits and wine of rare quality were 
pressed upon me after my ride. 

“ Leonora,” Gerald called the lady, and I will 
thus speak of her. I could not divine in what 
relation she stood to him, so I knew not what to 
call her; and Gerald might have been his bap- 
tismal name, or it might have been his surname. 
It was long befose I discovered, although of 
course I addressed him as Mr. Gerald. 

The ice once broken, I had no hesitation in 
calling. My welcome was sure, and certainly it 
was warm and unaffected. That I was giving the 
first love of a youthful heart to the beautiful 
stranger, could not be denied. It remained to be 
proved whether I had a right to bestow or she to 
receive it. She sang to me, and the notes which 
she drew from a fine parlor organ were the per- 
fection of scientific taste. Iwas bewildered, en- 





of Mr. Montgarnier—a man universally loved 
and deplored. And he also said that there were 
some who did not believe Edith insane. 

Io jubilate! Gerald and Leonora were not to 
blame for the freaks of madness or mad temper ! 
And for what else did I care? Nothing, at that 
moment, certainly. So I turned my way home- 
ward with a light heart. With what a wolcom- 
ing smile she met me, the darling! A smile 
that is renewed every time I enter my own door, 
for Leonora Montgarnier is now my wife. Edith 
is dead—gone where an earthly judge would be 
powerless to her for good or evil. Over her 
grave Gerald wept his last sad tears, and then the 
waves bore him on to a foreign shore. Only re- 
cently he has returned to awaken the remem- 
brances of twenty years ago, of which only he 
knows the full bitterness ; only he can know the 
relief that death sometimes brings to tried and 
weary souls, even when it comes to our dearest 
ones. 





A CURL CUT OFF WITH AN AXE. 


“Do you see this lock of hair?” said an old 
man to me. 

“ Yes; but what of it? It is, I suppose, the 
curl from the head of a dear child, long since 
gone to God.” 

“Itis not. It is a lock of my own hair, and 
it is now nearly seventy years since it was cut 
from this head.” 

“ But why do you prize a lock of your hair so 
much ?” 

“It has a belonging to it, and a strange 
one. I keep it thus with care because it speaks 
to me more of God, and of his special care, than 
anything else I possess. I was a little child of 
four years old, with long, curly locks, which, in 
sun, or rain, or wind, hang down my cheeks un- 
covered. One day my father went into the 
woods to cut up a log, and I went with him. I 





chanted ; yet how did I know on what dang 
ground I might be walking? Foolishly enough, 
I never asked a question that might have given 
me all the knowledge I needed. It was the fear 
of dissipating the bright vision that I had taken 
to my soul, that kept me from so doing. 

On coming out from the house one day I was 
met by a friend, who, after some faint indications 
of attempting to pass me with only a bow, 
stopped suddenly short, and asked me if I was 
in the habit of visiting that house very often. 
For a moment I was too angry to reply. 

“Tt is no use, Ward,” he said, “I shall feel 
bound to tell you what I have heard, even at the 
risk of your displeasure. They tell sad tales of 
the inmates of the house yonder, The man who 
has no name, it seems, or never gives one, is re- 
puted as a murderer, and the yoang woman is 
implicated with him, the murdered person being 
her own father.” 

This was a terrible tale to hear. How did I 
know that it was not trae? Was I to let my 
newborn love blind me to what these people might 
be? I had nothing to offer, except the deep im- 
pression in my own heart of their goodness and 
innocence, but of course it would not convince 
any one else; so I bit my lip and was silent. He 
went on with the most exaggerated details. His 
tale, if true, involved the most diabolical cun- 
ning; the most hideous matich, the most reckh 


was sti g a little way behind him, or rather 
at his side, watching with interest the strokes of 
the heavy axe, as it went up and came down upon 
the wood, sending off splinters with every stroke, 
in all directions. Some of the splinters fell at 
my feet, and I eagerly stooped to pick them up. 
In doing so I stumbled forward, and in a mo- 
ment my curly head lay upon the log. I had 
fallen just at the moment when the axe was com- 
ing down with all its force. It was too late to 
stop the blow. Down came the axe. [| 
screamed, and my futher fell to the ground in 
terror. He could not stay the stroke, and in the 
blindness which the sudden horror caused, he 
thought he had killed his boy. We soon recov- 
ered; I from my fright, and he from his terror. 
He caught me in his arms and looked at me 
from head to foot, to find out the deadly wound 
which he was sure he had inflicted. Not a drop 
of blood nor a scar was to be seen. He knelt 
upon the grass and gave thanks to a gracious 
God. Having done so, he took up his axe and 
found a few hairs upon its edge. He turned to 
the log he had been splitting, and there was a 
single curl of his boy’s hair, sharply cut through 
and laid upon the wood. How greatthe escape ! 
It was as if an angel had turned aside the 

at the moment when it was descending on my 
head. With renewed thanks upon his lips he 
took up the curl, and went home with me in his 
arms. That lock he kept all his days, as a 
memorial of God’s eareand love. That lock he 
left to me on his dea,,pbed.”—An old Adan’s Story. 





THE OCEAN CEMETERY. 
The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and its 





disregard of all ties, moral, social and domestic, 
on their part. 

It wa#sickening, but I did not believe a single 
word of the heartless and distorted narration. 
Gerald and Leonora were no such beings, I 
knew, as were represented ; yet how could my 
simple belief prevent others from crediting the 
monstrous tale ¢ 

I had once heard Gerald, inadvertently speak 
of a small town in western New York, as having 
once been his residence, the one that bears the 
name of DeKalb. I say involuntarily, for he re- 
called his words and colored painfully. I had a 
friend there, and I resolved, through him, to 
find out all I could. Writing would notdo. I 
must see him, and I undertook the journey on 
pretence of my health. 

I called to bid them farewell for a short time, 
without naming my destination. That night I 
was convinced that Leonora was not the wife of 
Gerald, whatever was the connection between 
them. I trembled to think what that other might 
be. I thought Leonora’s voice grew husky when 
she said good-by, and I am sure there were tears 
in Gerald’s eyes. I know that I brushed away a 
suspicious sort of mist from my own, as I turned 
sadly and thoughtfully away. If my journey 
lent a color to one of the many disgraceful things 
Ihad heard, I knew that the door out of which I 
had just passed, would never again open to me. 
I had staked more than I had believed, upon this 
new hope, this wild dream, as some might call it, 
and I could not think otherwise than painfully 
upon its overthrow. 

Well, I arrived at DeKalb, and had to submit 
to the painful contretems of finding my friend 
absent. Surely, I thought, fate is very unkind to 
a poor invalid. Twenty miles further on, I 
travelled in pursuit of him; but he was like the 
mirage of the desert, and eluded me again and 
again. Finally I sat down at a little town 
through which he must pass on his return, wait- 
ing to intercept him, and here I met him a fort- 
night later. What a night we had! Four 
o’clock struck, and found us still by the blazing 
fire, while he related a tale that made my heart 
thrill with alternate pity and love. 

Gerald Forrester, in the days of his youth, 
was married to Edith Montgarnier. Joy and 
happiness were theirs for a brief year. Edith’s 
father and sister were residing with her, and all 
was calm and serene as a summer morning. At 
the end of that time Edith app d ch d 


monument. All 
other qraveyante, in all other lands, show some 


symbol of distinction between the rich and poor, 
but in the ocean cemetery the king and the 
clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike un- 
distinguished.. The same wave rolls over all— 
the same requiem bythe mi Isy of the 
ocean is sung to their honor. Over their re- 
mains the same storm beats, and the same sun 
shines, and there, unmarked, the weak and pow- 
. erful, the plumed and the unhonored, will sleep 
on until awakened by the same trump, when the 
sea will give up its dead. I thought of sailing 
over the slumbering but devoted Cookman, who, 
after his brief but brilliant career, perished in the 
President—over the laughter-loving Power, who 
went down in the same ill-fated vessel we may 
have passed. In this cemetery ee the accom- 
plished and pious Fisher; but where he and 
thousands of others of the noble spirits of the 
earth lie, no one but God knoweth. No marble 
rises to point out where their ashes are gathered 





A RUSSIAN WOMAN SHOW. 


A St. Petersburg correspondent gives the’ fol- 
lowing as one of the peculiarities of northern 
life. The scene is laid in the “Summer Ger- . 
den,” one of the pleasantest places of popular ¥ 
resort in that city, on Whitsunday afternoon—a 3 
festival “observed with scrupulous care,” when 
“it is the custom to decorate the dwelling, boats, 
rafts, carriayes, and church doors, with branches 
of linden,” and when in the old times the “ Wife 
Show ” was the great feature of the occasion : 
The Wife Show is now the last lingering relic 
of what was once a popular national custom. 
Here the sons and daughters of tradesmen were 
wont to assemble, to select their partners for life. 
The girls would come decked out in all the orna- 
ments the family could raise, and sometimes 
carrying in their hands a bunch of silver tea- 
spoons; or playing with a huge silver ladle as if 
it were a fan; while the young men, also appear- 
ing to the best advantage, would stroll by them, 
and on seeing any young lady who particularly 
struck their fancy, would politely inquire about 
her dower from her parents, who invariably ac- 
companied the blushing d ls. The custom 
so far exists in the present day that, had I been 
matrimonially disposed, I might have selected a 
wife without even the trouble of advertising, to 
say nothing of saving the time which the more 
conventional customs of my native land deem 
requisite for a courtship. Here comes a group 
attracting imore than ordinary attention. They 
are candidates for matrimony—two young sisters, 
apparently about eighteen years of age. They 
are rather pretty, and quite elegantly dressed in 
light colors, and wearing the little jaunty hats 
and feathers. Behind them come their parents 
and an old woman plainly attired, but after all 
one of the most important members of the fam- 
ily. If a young man is taken with the appear- 
ance of the candidates he wiil give the old lady’s 
shawl a gentle pull, and they will together step 
on one side and avoid the crowd by turning into 
one of the side walks. A conversation some- 
thing like the following will ensue, it being, of 
course, understood by the parties that the youn 
bachelor is wife-hunting : Old Woman—Well, 
sir, what is your name? Young Man—Ivan 
Petrovitch, little mother. O. W.—Where do 
you live? Y.M.—In Gargarrovitch Street, No, 
6. O. W.—You are well off? Y¥.M.—Yes; I 
get so many rubles from my little store in Gos- 
tinnor Diver, and haveso much laid up. What's 
the name of the young <b one at the 
right, little mother? O .—Yonu're not the 
first that has asked me that, for a finer young 
woman bes not been on the Summer en for 
many a sphingster. Her name is Ekatarina, 
and her dower is so many rubles. After some 
further cross-questioning the parties separate. 
In the evening the old woman states to the pa- 
rents the various propositi she has ived, 
and to the one who has the largest income a note 
is sent. If all his statements are found correct 
the thieg is considered settled, and-Ekatarina is 
married te Ivan with little more ado. She 
never hinks of objecting, and neither bride nor 
bridegroom has any idea of pune time in 
courting. But this custom is fast falling into 
desuetude, end this year not more than half-a- 
dozen candidates for matrimony presented them- 
selves at the Summer Garden Wife Show for 
1861. Two or three years more, and the custom 
will be a tradition of the past.—American Gent’s 
Newspaper. 
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BIG WORDS AND SMALL IDEAS. 


Big words are great favorites with — of 
small ideas and weak conceptions. They are 
often employed by men of mind, when they wish 
to use lang that may best conceal their 
thoughts. With few exceptions, however, illit- 
erate and half-educated persons use more “ bi 
words”’ than people of thorough education. It 
isa egregious mistake to sup- 
pose that long words are more gentee short 
ones, just as the same sort of peopleima.in: high 
colors and flashy figures ye ty the styles of 
dress. They are the kind of folks who don’t 
begin, but always “commence.” They don’t 
live, but “reside.” They don’t go to bed, but 
mysteriously “retire” They don’t eat and 
drink, but “partake of refreshments.” The 
are never sick, but “extremely indisposed.” 
And instead of dying, at last, they “ decease.” 
The strength of the English language is in the 
short words—chiefly monosyllables of Saxon 
derivation—and people who are in earnest sel- 
dom use any other. Love, hate, anger, grief, 
joy, express themselves in short words and di- 
rect sentences; while cunning, falsehood and 
affectation delight in what Horace calls verba 
sesquipedalia—words a “ foot and a half long.” — 
Home Journal. 








or where the lover of the good or wise can go 
and shed the tear of sympathy. Who can tell 
where lie the tens of thousands of Africa’s sons 
who perished in the “ middle passage?” Yet 
that cemetery hath ornaments of Jehovah. 
Never can 1 forget my days and nights, as I 
passed over the noblest of cemeteries without a 
monument.— Giles. 





THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE. 


Never be bled! He who loses a pint of 
blood, loses a pint of his life. Of what is 
the body composed? Is it not of blood, and 
blood only? What fills up the excavation 
of an ulcer or an abscess? What re-produces 
the bone of the leg or thigh, after it has beer 
thrown off dead, in nearly all its length—what 
but the living blood, under the vito electrical in- 
fluence of the brain and nerves? How does the 
slaughtered animal die? Of loss of blood 
solely. Is not the blood, then, in the impressive 
language of Scripture, “the life of the flesh ?” 
How remarkable, that while the value of the 
blood to the animal economy should be thus so 
distinctly and emphatically acknowledged, blood- 
letting is not even once alluded to, among the 
various modes of cure mentioned in the sacred 
volume. Wehave “ balms,” “ balsams,” “ baths,” 
“charms,” “ physics,”—*‘ poultices,” even—but 
loss of blood, never! Had it been practised by 
the Jews, why this omission? Will the men 
who now s0 lavishly pour out the blood, dispute 
its importance in the animal economy ? ill 
they deny that it forms the basis of the solids, 
that when the body has been wasted by long dis- 
ease, it is by the blood only it can recover its 
healthy volume and appearance ?—Dr. Dickson's 
Lectures. 





PERIOD WHEN COAL WAS FORMED. 

Of the lapse of time in the formation of our 
coal fields we cannot have the faintest concep- 
tion; it is only measured by Him with whom a 





must be brief in describing this change and its 
effects. In one of her strange moods of un- 
wonted passion, she took her father’s life. Ger- 
ald was proud, and he vowed never to submit to 
the humiliation of seeing his wife tried for mur- 
der, even though he knew that she would be 
cleared on the plea of insanity. So, without 
further delay, the moment the funeral was over, 
he took her away to this desolate spot, leaving 
Leonora, who was like a pitying angel to her 
sister, to make all arrangements for joining her. 
My friend declared that if Gerald were to take 
her home now, no one would ever trouble him; 
but on Edith’s own account it was probably bet- 
ter to be away from the scene of such a tragedy. 
He described the excitement caused by the death 





t d years are as one day. But the magni- 
tude of the time is not surpassed by the bound- 
lessness of the providential care which laid u 

these terrestrial creasures in store for his chil- 
dren, whom He was afterwards to call into being. 
Let me, therefore, dismiss this profitless subject 
with one illustration. Mr. Maclaren, by a happy 
train of reasoning, for which I refer the reader 
to his “ Geology of Fife,” arrives at the conclo- 
sion that it would require a thousand years to 
form a bed of coal one yard thick. Now, in the 
South Wales coal-field, there is a thickness of 
coal more than thirty yards, which would have 
required a period of thirty thousand years iu its 
formation. If we, now, assume that the fifteen 
thousand feet of sedimentary materials was de- 
posited at the average rate of two feet in a cen- 
tury, corresponding to the rate of subsidence, 
it would have required three million eight hun- 





dred and seven years to produce this coalfield. — 
Hull’s Coal Fields of Great Britain. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
An accommodating Superstition. 

A habit exists among the Esquimaux of placing 
on the graves of the dead the hunting implements 
used by them while living, which are held sacred 
and never molested. One of the officers of the 
“United States” informs us that on their recent 
voyage to the Arctic regions they were arxious to 
obtain as specimens some implements lying on the 
grave of an Esquimaux who had been a celebrated 
hunter. They would not take them, of course, 
without consent of the friends of the deceased, and 
failed in their endeavor to purchase them. In this 
dilemma, however, they were informed that the 
Great Spirit would be propitiated by the substitu- 
tion of some knives on the grave. Knives amount- 
ing amply to a guid pro quo were accordingly placed 
on the grave, and the hunting implements removed ; 
but, singular to state, the natives, who considered 
it sacrilege to take the hunter's relics, appropriated 
the knives one by one till all had disappeared. 





An olden Snowstorm. 

One of the oldest residents of Exeter, N. H., in- 
forms the News Letter that fifty-eight years ago, 
Oct. 17, he was at Gilmanton, where occurred one 
of the most severe storms on record. The snow 
drifts were in many places four feet high; hundreds 
of trees were broken down, and in one pasture 
twenty cattle were found dead. In passing the 
fields, the ripe corn could be seen on the stalk just 
above the snow drift, and the apple trees pretty 
well loaded with apples. Truly, a curious sight for 
October. 

An ingenious Business. 

The Lewiston Journal says that a boy in that 
place has a dog who does a large business in pick- 
ing up drift wood in the river. He stations himself 
on his lookout—a high rock—watches his game, 
seizee it and brings it ashore. Thus he spends 
hour after hour, “on his own hook,” serving his 
master’s pocket, and taking, to all appearance, an 
intelligent delight in making himself useful. 





O, my Eye! 

A woman in Chicago has just recovered the 
heavy verdict of ten thousand dollars against a 
physician of that city who promised to cure her 
defective eyesight, but destroyed the eye instead. 
The defence was that she desired to have her eye 
put out, in order to insert an artificial one, but the 
jury did not admit the plea. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.1 
LITTLE MINNIE. 


BY ISA AMEND EBERHART. 
Pure little moonbeam, 

Happy and bright; 
Rosebud of beauty, 

Pearl of delight; 2 
Waking the dawn with a laugh so gay, 
Cheering the heart with thy happy play, 
Driving the darkness of life away. 

Pure little Minnie! 

Bright little Minnie! 
Happy as sunlight all the day. 


Forehead of marble, 
Temples of snow; 
Lips where the rose-pinks 
Fitfully glow; 
Eyes that are bright as the drops of dew, 
Starred on a sky of the softest blue, 
Letting the light of heaven through. 
Fair little Minnie! 
Bright little Minnie! 
Angels are near akin to you. 


Smiling forever, 
Full of thy glee, 
Surely the angels 
Whisper to thee; 
Would I had power the fates to move, 
Life unto thee would surely prove 
Naught but a heavenly dream of love. 
Sweet little Minnie! 
Dear little Minnie! 
Thou art a gleam from heaven above! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. 


BY DR. C. C. REED. 
Aes 


Tue hotel in the little Sardinian town of Chene 
Tonnex was, one night in the year of our Lord 
1830, crowded almost to suffocation with travel- 
lers. A rain storm had driven all the wayfarers 
who were within reach of the inn, by an hour’s 
driving, or even three hours’ walking, to take 
refuge in the first shelter that offered ; and as this 
house was reached by several avenues, each of 
which was lonely and without a single building 
for several miles, it was soon filled to overflowing. 

The servants and many of the guests repaired 
to the stables. The landlord and his wife occu- 
pied the settles in the bar-room ; while kitchen, 
hall and keeping-room presented a motley group 
upon each floor. 

Above stairs, every bed received two, some 
three oceupants; and they who were awake in 
the night might have heard plenty of groaning, 
fretting, and in some cases swearing, from those 
who were unused to the annoyance of strange 
bedfellows. Among those who quietly took their 
beds without complaint, was a drover by the 
name of Claude Duret. He had returned from 
a successful trading away of his cattle, and now 
with a large sum of money and a quantity of val- 
uable papers, had drifted toward the inn about 
dusk, glad to find a haven from the pelting storm ; 
although he would much rather have p ded 


himself over with his face from Pellet. Soon his 
breathing announced that he again slept heavily. 

“Now is the time, thought the murderer. I 
could not touch him while he lay with his face 
in my sight, but now it is easy enough.” 

And stepping softly from the bed, he dressed 
himself thoroughly and carefully, even to putting 
on his cap. He then rolled his own side of the 
mattress over upon the sleeper, pressing it down 
heavily with the full weight of his own person, 
and rising to his full height, he employed some 
moments in stamping upon his breast. As he 
leaped from the bed, the mattress rolled back to 
its place with a motion so quick and sudden, 
that he almost shrieked with terror. He thought 
the dead man was after him. He smiled when 
he saw how still and motionless he lay. He 
touched him—there was not a spark of life. How 
easily he had been conquered ! 

And now to find the gold! He knew well 
enough that a man of common prudence would 
not leave it far from him; and as he had noticed 
that the drover had worn some of his clothes to 
bed, he had aclue. An under garment had a 
pocket, and in this he had deposited the silken 
purse which Blanche had netted for him only the 
week before. 

Bad as he was, Louis Pellet shook and trem- 
bled as he touched the dead man. Twice he 
drew back, but at last he bethought himeelf of a 
little flask in his own pocket, the contents of 
which had often given him courage when he had 
been on the point of failing—and to this he had 
recourse now. 

The money was easily found when he had 
swallowed the stimulus, and with it a mass of 
papers, which he thought it would be better also 
to take, to prevent the discovery of the dead 
man’s name, if it happened not to be known. 

The worst part remained—to get out of the 
house ; but, as if to favor his designs he believed, 
the travellers were all too weary to awake, or 
perhaps they would not have wondered at all at 
@ noise upon such a night of crowded lodging as 
that. The landlord, too, and his wife, were up 
late, and had just sank into the first sound rest. 
All favored the bold, bad man, and he escaped. 

What a house it was in the morning, when 
poor Claude Duret’s blackened features told the 
terrible tale! Each terrified stranger shuddered 
to think that it might have been his own fate, 
had the landlord ch d to have b d upon 
him such a companion. 

There was one man there who recognized the 
murdered person better than the landlord; for 
the latter knew only his name, while this man 
lived in his neighborhood, and was acquainted 
with his family. To him, then, was deputed the 
undesirable task of informing poor Blanche Du- 
ret of the overwhelming loss she had sustained. 

He found her just arisen, pale with the fright- 
fal night she had passed, batyith newly-gathered 
hope, which morning mer.j¢ully brings to all 
anxious souls. The sun was shining upon the 
wet trees, the mists of last night’s storm were 
rolling from off the hills, and all nature seemed 
retposhed and gladde“pd. 

“Ex. 








to his own home, six or seven miles further on, 
where he knew his wife and children would be 
anxiously awaiting his return. 

In truth, the night came on, gloomy and dreary 
enough to poor Blanche Duret. Never before 
had Claude failed to como at the appointed time. 
Now, she thought, perhaps he had not disposed 
of his cattle, and might be struggling to get them 
onward in this driving rain. There were long 
stretches of lonely roads, through which he must 
pass, from the great market town whither he in- 
tended to drive them ; and there were plenty of 
dangers which the young wife might conjure up 
without any great effort of imagination. 

She kept the children up as long as possible— 
until the weary little heads drooped and the sleepy 
eyes closed; and then, unwilling to part from 
them, she improvised a bed upon the floor, that 
she might still look upon their faces for company. 

Wearily passed the night ; and toward morn- 
ing, worn out and exhausted with unrest and 
anxiety, she sank upon the floor beside her chil- 
dren and slept heavily. Ah! but that was a sad 
awaking for poor Blanche Duret! 

Meantime, her husband had retired, after a 
good supper, and securing his money and papers 
about his person, he lay down with a sense of 
perfect security, under the roof of the crowded 
hotel. He had been but fairly asleep, when the 
landlord ushered into the chamber the man whom 
he had informed Duret would occupy the little 
chamber with him. 

“Don’t wake him, poor fellow!” he heard the 
landlord whisper. ‘He has been on a hard 
tramp with cattle to day, and was almost too tired 
to eat his supper.” And he shaded his lamp 
carefully with his hand, while he found a corner 
where it would not shine in the sleeper’s eyes. 

Claude was too sleepy to show that he was 
awake ; and the stranger undressed and lay down 
beside him very softly, as if pitying his weariness. 
Soon the tired drover was asleep again. But 
not so the stranger. His great unwinking eyes 
wandered about the little chamber, for he had 
not put out his light, and examining the skylight, 
wondering if by chance any one should be stand- 
ing on the roof in all this rain, and could look 
down upon him and his companion. 

It was a queer conceit—but he almost fancied 
he could see a shadow up there, and it made him 
shiver; for, as yet, he had hardly made up his 
mind what he should do. One great crime he 
had already committed ; and it now flashed upon 
the mind of Louis Pellet, that, although he had 
escaped from the prison at Bonneville, he might 
not always elude the terrible punishment that 
lies in wait for the murderer. 

Yet the landlord had seemed to give him the 
clue so opportunely, that the bad man began to 
believe, in his wicked sophistry, that Providence 
had sent this unconscious victim into his way. 
At all events he would watch his sleeping awhile 
longer, and if he did not awake, why then, there 
was a manifest destiny to be accomplished. 

At this moment Claude Duret nestled uneasily 
in his slumber—threw one arm above his head, 
and murmured the name of Blanche, and patted 
the pillow with the other hand, and said, “‘ Hush, 


he seemed surprised at the early visit of 
Auguste Dennet, but supposed that he came with 
a message from his wife, with whom she was 
quite intimate. When, however, she raised her 
heavy eyes to his face, she knew that something 
had happened, and he thought it the better kind- 
ness not to leave her longer in suspense. It 
would have melted a stouter heart than the good 
Auguste Dennet’s, to see the tearless agony of 
Blanche. Not until the kind-hearted man had 
bethought himself of the baby up stairs, and had 
ran for it, with a woman’s tact, and placed it 
within her arms, did a single tear flow. That 
deed saved her life or her reason, perhaps both. 

Auguste went back to the inn, and related the 
story of her desolation, with so many children to 
support; and there were generous hearts among 
the travellers that prompted them to contribute 
a sum which should keep the wolf from the door, 
until she could do something for herself. 

We must now retrace the course of the mur- 
derer, Louis Pellet. With the money and papers 
he had stolen, he contrived to get to Paris, where 
he opened a shop as Claude Duret. In his name 
he organized a foreign legion for Algeria, and 
sailed for Oran in a government vessel. He was 
not heard of again until 1834. At that time he 
re-appeared upon the scene of his successful 
swindle against the French government. A 
large house, one of those in which gaming and 
every species of knavery are practised, was rent- 
ed by him under the name of Francois Lissard. 
Here he was mixed up with those who murdered, 
swindled and forged, yet contrived to keep clear 
of all blame. 

Yet Louis Pellet’s life was one of agony. Not 
all his boldness, nor the ease with which he lent 
himself to criminal transactions, could banish 
from his heart and conscience the terrible night 
at the inn at Chene Tonnex. Before him always 
lay the blackened and distorted face of Claude 
Duret. His other murder had been committed 
in a far different and less cruel and bratal a 
manner. A gunshot wound had speedily and 
perhaps painlessly sent his victim to his last ac- 
count; but here there were evidences of prolong- 
ed and frightful suffering. The other had its 
rise in a quarrel, and was not unprovoked. Here 
an i man, reposing confidingly by his 
side, his sleep haunted by pure and lovely visions 
of home, wife and children, murmuring their 
names unconsciously in that very slumber, and 
having encountered for their sake the fatigues 
and vexations of the day, had fallen into it with 
the hope of bearing to them the next morning 
the gains which his weary labors had brought— 
Q, it was frightful even to the criminal’s harden- 
ed conscience ! 

No wonder then that a warrant to take him 
before the Correctional Police of Paris was re- 
ceived by Louis Pellet with a quaking heart. 
Although the offence for which he was arrested 
was fully specified, and was in itself trifling, yet 
somehow the wretched man seemed to have an 
impression, a presentiment, that any public 
charge against him, any suspicion that he was 
not all that he appeared, would end in a disclo- 
sure of the whole of his miserable, wicked life. 








baby, father’s here with you!” and then turned | 
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it was only the light one of confinement in jail 
for fivedays. The judges were astonished at the 
genuine uneasiness which he exhibited, so much 
greater than the occasion seemed to warrant. 
Every step which he took, every word and look 
he gave, told of something concealed—some un- 
der current of guilt, which his natural bold 
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could not conquer. His conduct excited suspi- 
cion. Little by little it came out; one by one 
his antecedents were discovered, and the rumor 
spread and grew. The French government be- 
coming cognizant of the circumstances, sent to 
the consul of the government of Savoy resid 
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at Paris. 

Louis Pellet, having expiated the offence for 
which he was arrested, and from which he had 
appealed in vain, found himself regarded with a 
suspicion from which he found it difficult to es- 
cape while he remained at Paris. He left the 
city, but the police were upon his track, and he 
was arrested at Ivry, in virtue of a writ granted 
by the president on the demand of the Sardinian 
government. 

If Blanche Duret had desired vengeance 
against the murderer of her husband, she would 
now have had it in full. He was executed, after a 
fall and overwhelming proof of his identity with 
the slayer of poor Claude Duret and the escaped 
prisoner of Bonneville. 








THE MISERIES OF DISCONTENT. 


I have heard of a man that was angry with 
himself because he was no taller ; and of a woman 
that broke her looking-glass because it would 
not show her face to be as young and handsome 
as her next neighbor’s was. And I knew anoth- 
er who had been given health and plenty, but a 
wife that nature had made peevish, and her hus- 
band’s riches had made purse-proud ; and must, 
because she was rich, and for no other virtue, sit 
in the highest pew in the church, which being 
denied her, she engaged ber husband into a con- 
tention for it, and at last into a lawsuit with a 
dogged neighbor, who was as rich as he, and 
had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other ; and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and 
lawsuits—for you must remember that both were 
tich, and must therefore have their wills. Well, 
this wilful, purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of her first husband; after which his wife 
vexed and chid, and chid and vexed, till she also 
chid and vexed herself into the grave—and so 
the wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
into a punishment, because they wanted meek 
and thankful hearts, for those only can make us 
happy. I knew a man that had health and rich- 
es, and several houses, all beautiful and read 
furnished ; and would often trouble himself an 
family to be removing from one house to another. 
And being asked by a friend why he removed so 
often from one house to another, replied, “It 
was to find contentment in some one of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, 
“If he would find contentment in any of his 
houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for 
contentment will never dwell but in a meek and 
quiet soul.” —Jzaak Walton. 





DRUIDESSES. 


Affiliated to the male Druids was a class of 
females also, to whom supernatural power was 
imputed, and who passed for sorceresses. The 
functions ascribed $0 them were often whimsical, 
and sometimes l€entious. Their worship con- 
sisted chiefly in nocturnal rites, in which, with 
their bodies stained black, their hair dishevelled, 
and carrying torches in hand, they abandoned 
themselves to transports of fury. 4 was cele- 
brated in their favorite retreats—the island of 
Sena, and the several nameless islets opposite the 
mouth of the Loire. One day every year, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, they destroyed and re- 
built the roof of their temple; but if any one 
chanced to let drop a icle of the sacred mate- 
rial, she was torn to pieces amid frantic dances, 
in which the Greeks saw the rites of their own 
Bacchantes and the orgies of Samothrace re- 
newed. The Gallic mariner, as he skirted by 
night the wild reefs of the Armorican seas, often 
fancied that he heard strange cries and chants, 
wierd melodies, mingling with the wail of the 
winds and the deep moanings of the waves. On 
the summit of the misty crags he saw red phan- 
toms gliding, with streaming hair and burning 
torches, whose flames made the lightnings. 
These were the Druidesses weaving their magic 
spells, healing maladies, raising the elements, 
consulting the dread spirits of fate, or perhaps 
waiting to receive the souls of the shipwrecked, 
which the Breton peasant still discerns in the 
white and fugitive spray, as they hasten to join 
their loved and lost companions of the earth.— 
Godwin’s “ History of France.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE. 


In bygone years, before the gold-fields were 
overrun by the rush of emigrants, and when 
gold-holes were as plentiful as blackberries, a 
party of two or three men, having worked out a 
good claim, which had yielded, say five hundred 
pounds a man, would forward their gold to the 
treasury at Melbourne by escort, and follow after 
themselves for a colonial spree. An expensive 
hotel would be chosen, behind the bar of which 
there being a pretty girl, the most susceptible of 
the bachelors was sure to be caught and married 
within a day or two. Half a dozen massive gold 
rings, as many silk and satin dresses, bonnets 
and shawls, being procured to complete the 
bride’s trousseau, the newly-married couple would 
enjoy abundance of peace as long as the money 
lasted—about a fortnight; when the bridegroom 
would return to the diggins, and the bride back 
again to service, where she might be seen early 
some fine morning, dressed in satin, polishing 
the grates. In illustration of this spirit of whole- 
sale prodigality, I heard an amusing story of a 
party of miners who were dining at a first-class 
hotel in Melbourne. After dinner, champagne 
and claret were introduced; the former was 
voted no better than ginger beer, and the latter 
declared to be execrable stuff. A bright thought, 
however, rescued the party from the difficulty, 
and they immediately ordered a pint of rum 
each, directing the waiter to “ charge it the same 
as the swells’ wine.”—London News. 





THE CYPRESS TREE. 


It was formerly a custom among the Syrians 
to bury their dead without the walls of their cit- 
ies; and at the hour when the body of the de- 
ceased was lowered into its last solemn resting- 
place, a cypress tree was planted at the head of 
the grave by the nearest relative of the deceased, 
and he conceived it to be his duty ever after to 
furnish it a copious supply of pure water and 
rich soil. The tree was visited weekly by the 
one who planted it, and often by the whole fami- 
* who there performed their religious rites. 

hus it is that the cypress trees in that country 
are sO numerous and grow to such an enormous 
size—some of them being 120 feet in height. As 
their dark and sombre foliage overshadows the 
tombs of the departed, they furnish a welcome 
resting-place for the wearied traveller, and pre- 
sent a pleasing contrast to the otherwise bright 





He appealed against the punishment, although ! 


and jovous scenery of the Holy Land.—Travels 
in the East. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CiviLtay.—It is almost incredible, but neverthe- 
less undeniably true, that out of 1972 candidates 
for civil service appointments in England, 1766 
were rejected, [rome ong dl for bad spelling. 

GroGRAPHER.— Missouri is one of the largest States 
in the Union. Its territory exceeds in extent the 
six New England States and the State of Dela- 
ware combined. It is divided into upward of one 
hundred counties. The State extends about two 
hundred and eighty-five miles from east to west, 
and ad hundred and eighty miles from north to 
south. 

V. B.—The best season for painting houses is dur- 
ing autumn or winter. Hot weather injures the 
paint by drying in the oil-too quickly; then the 
ary will easily rub off. But when the paint is 

aid on during cold weather, it hardens in drying, 
and is srnly set. 0 

Ixquirer.—Xylography is the art of engraving 
upon wood; etching, mezzotinto, aquatinta, are 
varieties of the art of engraving upon copper. 
Until within a few years, copper and wood were 
the substances employed by engravers for book 
illustrations. For certain purposes, wood (box- 
wood) continues in the highest repute; but copper 
has been in a great measure superseded by steel, 
where a large number of impressions is required. 

AERIAL.—A gentle breeze moves four miles an 
hour, a fresh breeze twelve miles, a brisk wind 
twenty-five miles, a very high wind sixty miles, 
a violent gale one hundred miles, and hurricanes 
still more rapidly, up to three hundred miles an 

our. 

HovusrkEErer.—Copper vessels, when the tinning 
is worn off, must never be used, or the poisoning 
of those who partake of whatever may have been 
cooked in them is inevitable. They should be 
sent to be re-tinned as soon as they require it. 

D. B.—Solitude, however desirable at certain times, 
is not the natural state of man, nor will he ever 
thrive in it. Man, says an elegant writer, can 
enjoy nothing to effect alone. Some one must 
lean on his arm, listen to his observations, point 
out secret beauties, and me, as it were, a 
partner in his feelings, or his impressions are 
completely dull and soviritless. 

. J.—A scorpion, when he finds himself enclosed 

and no way left to escape, will turn his tail 
round and sting himself through the head; and 
it is remarkable, that this is the only animal in 
creation, man excepted, that can be made to 
commit suicide. 





GLORY. 

Glory is a most comprehensive word, embrac- 
ing many definitions, almost as many shades of 
signification as there are individuals, and of por- 
tentous influence with the mass of mankind. 
Fame, honor, reputation, distinction, notoriety, 
eclat and renown, are all included in the common 
acceptation of the word glory. Yet many ac- 
tions which cotemporary history records as glo- 
rious, posterity condemns as infamous ; the young 
gentleman who set fire to the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, that his name might be transmitted to 
posterity, doubtless thought the achievement was 
a glorious one, though succeeding ages have 
united in pronouncing it a rascality. 

The spirit of glory is especially potent in the 
inspiration it imparts to military heroes and as- 
pirants for military honors. Look at the militia 
colonel on a muster field, if you want a specimen 
of an individual covered all over with glory. 

“* Hark! on yon battle-field of seeming strife, 

How the drum rattles, and how squeaks the fife! 
ow inners in the breezes play! 

Our great militia holds a muster-day. 

It makes my blood run cold my veins between, 

To see the amazing grandeur of the scene; 

See how thick clouds of smoke obstruct the sight! 

Tis a pitched battle—a downright sham fight! 

What noise! what tumult! how much dust and dirt! 

The very powder soils each shirt. 

While the proud colonel, whom no wads can kill, 

Marches the conquering band and takes the bill! 

Talk of Napoleon at Austerlitz!—of General 
Taylor at Buena Vista! What was their glory, 
compared to that of the hero of a muster-field ? 

Then we have oratorical glory. Shades of 
Demosthenes and Cicero!—do you not shrink 
back abashed into your shadowy abodes, when 
you behold some Fourth of July orator mount- 
ing the rostrum, chock full of ardor and patriot- 
ism, and commanding attention with the custom- 
ary shout of “Feller citer-zens!” How the 
American eagle figures in his grandiloquent dis- 
course—how stretches his plumed wings from 
“Californy to the Bay of Fundy,” not forgetting 
to wheel round so as to cover Lake Superior and 
the Gulf of Mexico! How the voice of the ora- 
tor rises, step by step, till, at the end of his 
harangue, a prolonged ear-piercing scream ends 
the scene, and he sits down breathless and ex- 
hausted amidst a tumult of applause—to his rapt 
ears the vocal expression of true glory ! 

The fast young man’s glory is to drive a two- 
forty nag out to Brighton, Cambridge, or Har- 
lem, according to the locality, distancing all 
competitors, and beating all his rivals “out of 
sight.” Or perhaps, if not in the sporting line, 
he fancies it glorious to arouse the sleeping citi- 
zens at midnight by demoniacal shrieks, while 
engaged in the innocent recreation of wrenching 
off door-knockers, and plucking out bell-handles 
by the roots. Unfortunately for him, the fast 
young man’s ideas of glory differ diametrically 
from those of the city watchmen, and the decision, 
when adjudicated at the police court, generally 
results in favor of the latter. 

The policeman himself has his ideas of glory, 
and they very properly consist in an adequate 
discharge of his duty. But it takes an extra po- 
liceman to indulge in extra ideas of glory. We 
heard of one of those temporary officers who, at 
the close of a single day’s service, handed his 
official baton to his admiring family, with the 
following emphatic injunction :—“ Preserve this, 
my children, for it telis you that your father was, 
for one day, the guardian of his country’s peace 
and honor!’ Search all the records of Greek 
and Roman eloquence, and you will find nothing 
8o striking and impressive as this. 

But all other examples are weak, compared to 
that of the sword and epaulet ; for of all kinds of 
glory, military glory is that which has ever most 
dazzled the eyes of mankind. Though the poet 
— ** False is the light on glory’s plume,” 


still mankind cannot be brought to believe it. 





“The pomp, pride and circumstance of glorious 


war” fascinate men—and women, too, for the 
matter of that. 
“ He who wears a regimental suit 
Oft is poor as is a raw recruit— 
But what of that? 
Girls wili follow when they hear the drum, 
To view the tasse! and the waving plume 
That decks his hat.” 
No eyes see behind the pageantry the grisly 
skeleton, the figure of death, that mocks at the 
surrounding finery. Byron sarcastically tells us : 
“ Medals, rank, ribands, lace, embroidery, scarlet, 
Are things immortal to immortal man; 
An uniform to boys is like « fan 
To women; there is scarce a crimson varlet 
But deems himeelf the first in glory’s van. 
But glory’s glory—and if you would find 
What that is, ask the pig who sees the wind!" 
After this very lucid definition by the first of 
modern poets, it would be, of course, superfluous 
for us to attempt any further explanation. We 
have given a few illustrations of individual ideas 
of glory, and that we must consider “glory 
enough for one day.” 





HUMAN BEINGS. 


Every human being is intended to have a character of 
his own, to be what no other is, to do what no other can 
do. Every human being work to carry on within, 
duties to perform abroad, influences to exert which are 
peculiarly his, and which no conscience but his own can 
teach.— Channing. 


Would that all could believe, and be properly 
impressed by this important truth. The weakest 
mind, the feeblest intellect, has its own untrans- 
ferable mission to perform ; for however insig- 
nificant it may appear, still it has its spocific im- 
portant relation to the indivisible whole which 
constitutes our world. How much greater im- 
petus and energy would be imparted to the lives 
of a good number of the great human family, 
could they but believe and realize this ! 

The thought that one is really and absolutely 
of some use in the world, that he is requisite 
even in his feebleness, either of body or mind, to 
the carrying on of the great problem, how cheer- 
ing, how invigorating it is. Many who look 
upon themselves as mere burthens upon the earth, 
would, if they reflected properly upon this sub- 
ject, not only feel much more contented with 
their allotted portion in life, but would become 
actually of more use to the community, by the 
encouragement they would feel to use such 
means as they possess for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Not only the human race, but the whole ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom bear witness to the 
fact that nothing is created in vain. The most 
insignificant creature, even though it appear to 
the uninitiated and inexperienced mind but a 
pest and nuisance, has been infused with the vital 
principle to some good and useful end ; living, 
perhaps, to consume some other creature or in- 
sect, which, without this check upon its increase, 
would propagate too rapidly, but which, never- 
theless, cannot be entirely dispensed with. 

A realization of the fact that we are direct 
agents of Heaven in the working out of its grand 
purpose of life and being, should invest every 
design and plan of our participation with pru- 
dence and forethought. We are each and all on 
this globe, like the servants of the man in the 

Scriptures, who, when about to travel into a far 
country, called to him his pvople and delivered 
unto them his goods, dividing unto each accord- 
ing to his several ability. The parable is familiar 
to all; then let us strive not to be, when the 
reckoning cometh, like that slothful servant who 
hid his treasure in the earth. 





Honesty.—Here is an incident which, as it 
tried the virtue of a poor little apple merchant, 
may well put to the blush the integrity of older 
and richer tradesmen in all communities. A 
gentleman on the train westward from Albany 
bought of a boy, at one of the way stations east 
of Rochester, two apples, for which he was 
charged two cents. The cars passed on to Roch- 
ester, where the person who had bought the 
apples received a telegraphic dispatch, telling 
him that in paying for the fruit he had given two 
ten dollar gold pieces for two cents. The man 
immediately returned, received the money, and 
gave the honest apple dealer a dollar piece asa 
token of his gratitude and esteem. 





JAPANESE ARrT.—The commissioners of the 
great London International Exhibition for 1862 
are making great efforts to have Japanese art 
represented there. Articles of taste and value 
to the extent of thirty large packing cases have 
been sent forward by the British authorities in 
Japan, and her majesty is to lend the valuable 
presents made her by the Tycoon. 





Tue Huncarians.—Mr. Smith O’Brien has 
written a letter describing his travels in Hungary. 
He says the people have more intellectual culture 
than any other nation in Earope, and that they 
were all animated by a deep hatred to Austria. 
The motto of all classes and creeds seems to be, 
“ One God, and one Country.” 





Tue Fancy.—An exhibition of sporting and 
fancy dogs has taken place in London. The 
collection, it is stated, is an exceedingly fine one, 
and the valuations very high, the owners of 
some of the most valuable refusing to sell even 
for £2000. 





An American 1n Limpo.—One of the tri- 
bunals of Paris has lately condemned to three 
years’ imprisonment, for forgery, an American 
by the name of Gould, son of the late Judge 
Gould of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. 





A ronG Ling.—It is calculated that if the 
Potomac army were placed in single file it would 
take a railway train, going at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour, over fourteen hours to pass along 
the line of soldiers. 





Goop For THE Fincers.—An ingenious 
German has invented a magnetic tack-hammer, 
that saves pounding one’s fingers. The hammer 
lifts the tacks, heads up, and holds them till 
driven home. 





Costity.—A copy of Audubon’s celebrated 
work, “The Birds of America,” was lately sold 
in Montreal for $1020. The book is very vala- 





able und sales of it are now rare. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

An American might be defined by naturalists 
as an animal who lives upon vegetable, farina- 
ceous and animal food—and newspapers and 
periodicals. His daily and weekly journals are as 
indispensable to him as his daily bread and his 
Sunday dinner. If he misses his paper, he is a 
lost man. Deprive him of his mental pabulum 
fur afew days, and he becomes lank and melan- 
choly, like that lion the old settlers of Plymouth 
saw, which, having lost his jackal, “ had become 
so poore”’ as to excite their pity. When he is 
restored to his paper, he fastens on it with the 
voracity of a famished wolf. The charch, school 
and printing-office spring up simultaneously in 
every new settlement—the Holy Alliance of 
clergyman, schoolmaster and editor being every- 
where recognized as essential to the onward 
march of civilization. We never take up one of 
the little frontier papers, printed haply on wrap- 
ping-paper, with worn out type, without a feeling 
of kindly respect. Such papers increase in size 
and style with the enlargement of the settlements 
they illuminate, and the newspaper of any local- 
ity is a sure of its prosperity. How 
many thousands of ardent minds are engaged in 
this labor of enlightenment—not thankless, 
though often ill paid. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass to 
spring up where only one grew before, deserves 
well of his country, what reward should be his 
who starts a newspaper for the first time ina 
howling wilderness? A free press in the van 
of civilization is of more account than an “army 
with banners.” A family group, gathered round 
a blazing fire of hickory or anthracite, upon a 
winter evening, is a pleasing picture. But with 
all the appliances for comfort, what is this fire- 
side without a paper, not only to while away the 
tedium of along winter evening, but to uid in 
the great business of family instruction and men- 
tal improvement? Books are good, and books 
do much, but they cannot accomplish everything. 
They deal more with the past than the present, 
and that training is of little value which does not 
embrace the everyday affairs of the world going 
on around us. A newspaper is the contem- 
porary history of the world we live in. Its great- 
ness and its littleness, its gaieties and its gravi- 
ties, its sins and sorrows, its occupations and 
amusements, its warnings and its hopes, are there 
spread out before us. Gathering within its 
ample pages the treasures of the east and west, 
the north and south, as fast as the united agencies 
of wind, steam and electricity can bring them to 
a focus, it affords the very material wherewith to 
form practical men and women of the growing 
generation. No man can be uninformed who 
takes and reads a well-conducted weekly paper. 
The children of such a man will not be found 
hankering after frivolous and vicious amuse- 
ments. Peace takes up her abode on the hearth- 
stone of the man who takes a paper—not from 
a neighbor’s doorstep—but one who fairly “ faces 
the music,” pays his subscription like a man, 
and enjoys the advantages of his weekly sheet, 
because he is fairly entitled to them. 








SIZE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A United States naval chaplain, who has re- 
cently visited tne great pyramid of Cheops, in 
Ezypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen hundred 
feet before he had passed one of its sides, and 
between five and six thousand feet before he had 
made the circuit, says that, taking a hundred 
New York churches of the ordinary width and 
arranging them in a hollow square, twenty-five 
on a side, you would have scarcely the basement 
of this pyramid; take another hundred and throw 
in their material into the hollow square and it 
would not be fall. Pile on all the stone and 
brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and the struc- 
ture would not be as high and solid as this great- 
est work of man. One layer of block was long 
since removed to Cairo for building purposes, 
aud enough remains to supply the demands of a 
city of half a million of people for a century, if 
if they were permitted freely to use it 





Morperovus Jeatousy.—A horrible murder 
was committed at Rome, Oneida county, N. Y., 
recently. John Bachman, about 60 years of age, 
stabbed a woman several times, with whom he 
was living, wounding her severely, after which 
he proceeded to a neighboring house and stab- 
bed an old man 84 years of age, named Law- 
rence, through the heart, killing him instantly. 
Pursuit was made after the murderer, when he 
jumped into the canal and came near drowning, 
but was hauled out and taken to jail. The cause 
of the double crime was jealousy. 





A Svunstirute For Inpico.—The high 
figure at which indigo is held, has stimulated the 
inventive genius of somebody to find out that 
carrot tops can be used to advantage in coloring 
blue, and they are bought up in Hampden coun- 
ty at quite a large figure, as high as twelve to 
fifteen dollars per acre being paid for the tops 
alone. 





DrunkEN Woman BuRNT.—Ellen Fairbanks 
was burned to death at Troy, lately, while intox- 
icated. She was left alone by her husband while 
he went to get drunk, and on his return he dis- 
covered the charred remains of his wife. 





A rat Taxe.—The captain of the bark Gen. 
Pike, which arrived at Honolulu from Kodiac on 
the 12th of August, states that he took this sea- 
son one whale, the largest he ever saw, which 
made two hundred and seventy-four barrels of oil. 





“Op Bor.”—A man recently made applica- 
tion at the Adjutant General’s office at Hartford, 
to get “his boy,” who had enlisted. On inquiry 
it was found that the boy was about fortyyears old. 





RemMEMBER.—Use law and physic only in cases 
of necessity; they that use them otherwise abuse 
themselves into weak bodies and light purses ; 
they are good remedies, but bad recreations. 





Trve.—A word of kindness is seldom spoken 
in vain ; while witty sayings are as easily lost as 
the pearls slipping from a broken string. 





THIRST AFTER PLEASURE, 

An English matron says (what is quite as ap- 
plicable to our own ladies), we spoil, we flatter to 
our ruin, a young Englishwoman, if attractive, 
highborn, or clever, or rich. Every gratification 
attends her. ‘The single dress of a woman of 
quality,” Addison observes, “is often the pro- 
duct of a hundred climates. The muff and the 
fan come together from the different ends of the 
earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, 
and the tippet from beneath the pole. The bro- 
cade petticoat rises full of the mines of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Hindostan.” But it may be remarked, that in 
the days of the “Spectator” a woman once 
dressed was not only dressed for years, but the 
brocaded petticoat went down to generations yet 
unborn. Now, the extravagance is such, that a 
woman requires the salary of a curate (at the 
very lowest figure) too keep her in dress, and 
therefore she must marry rich. Marrying well 
is one of the greatest feats of a young woman’s 
existence. That it has always been so, there is 
no doubt. But in the present day it is not only 
the mothers who are “ practical,” as they term 
it (thus glossing over the meanest sentiment with 
a fair name), but the daughters who are calculat- 
ing also. Flirtation they like, but sentiment they 
abhor; an unimpassionate love of admiration is 
the result of this considerate and deliberate in- 
dulgence of a woman’s vanity. We have no 
need to point a moral; it is done in every day’s 
paper. 





IN LOVE WITH EPAULETS. 

A court in a small town of the Lower Rhine, 
in Germany, recently decided one of the most 
entertaining breach-of-promise cases we have 
heard of in some time. It appears that a dash- 
ing young lieutenant in the army succeeded in 
gaining the affections of a wealthy baker’s 
daughter; and she promised him her hand if 
papa would consent. The paternal baker was 
good enough to do that much, but made it a con- 
dition that the soldier-lover should resign his 
commission, and settle down to the baking busi- 
ness. Ready to make the sacrifice for the prize, 
our gallant lieutenant threw aside his gorgeous 
epaulets and gold lace for the quiet garb of a 
civilian. But, mirabile dictu! no sooner had he 
doffed his uniform, than his affianced grew cold 
toward him, and finally rejected his hand alto- 
gether. She loved the officer, not theman. The 
poor lover was taken all aback by this “ most 
unkindest cut of all,” but quickly rallied, and en- 
tered suit against the parents of his faithless be- 
trothed for damages. As he succeeded in show- 
ing that the lady’s promise of marriage had 
caused him to give up his commission, from 
which he had derived his sole support, the court 
condemned the girl’s father to pay him a life 
annuity of 525 florins—that being the amount 
of the pay he had resigned for her sake. A 
most righteous judgment, say we. 





APPEARANCE OF THE CZAR. 

An American who has just been presented at 
the Russian court describes the czar as of “tall 
figure, perfectly formed, and distinguished by as 
noble and martial a bearing as Nicholas I. him- 
self could have boasted. Fair complexion and 
an oval face set off by a neat brown moustache. 
A nose not noticeable, except from its utter free- 
dom from the pug of his grandfather, the Em- 
peror Paul. Hair cropped off close to the head 
in the style adopted by French A 
large beautiful eye of the mildest blue, as clear 
and soft as a girl’s, yet by no means insipid in 
expression. A pleasant, cordial voice, and a 
manner as far removed from haughtiness as from 
any affectation of condescension. A noble, 
manly bearing, and physique set off advantage- 
ously by a military uniform. Altogether, a 
handsome, attractive personage, who would at 
once prepossess, although not impressing one at 
first sight with any idea of extraordinary 
ability.” 











A Bear Tamer.—Mr. William Kirmood 
has a large bear at his residence, near The 
Corner, in the town of Shandaken, Ulster county, 
N. Y., which he caught about a week ago, not 
far from the above-named place, in a log trap. 
His bruinship is about three years old, and it is 
supposed will weigh 150 pounds when dressed. 
The animal is very savage, and darts with great 
desperation at persons approaching near him. 
Mr. Kirmood took him from a log trap by en- 
snaring him with ropes. 





Srartiinc.—A lion which was lately being 
conveyed through the streets of Hamburg in a 
wooden cage, managed to escape and instantly 
fell on the three horses attached to the carriage, 
and then charged upon the crowd. Fortunately 
the driver of another gerie wagon happened 
to come along, and with great presence of mind 
lassoed the animal, and by the aid of a number 
of men it was again secured without loss of hu- 
man life. 








Renouncine Iporatry —In Nankin, Chi- 
na, it is said, every idol has been destroyed, and 
and the temples, with one exception, razed to 
the ground. The only temple spared has been 
converted into a Christian house of prayer. The 
Buddhist monasteries have been dismantled, and 
the priests sent to secular life. 





Smart Girv.—A young lady of East Beth- 
lehem, Penn., encountered and killed a large 
reptile near her residence one day recently. 
Upon examination it was found to be a rattle- 
snake, forty-three inches long, and bearing eleven 
rattles. 





ReE.iG10us.—It is stated that quite a revival 
of religion is in progress in the island of St. 
Domingo, under the preaching of the Wesleyans. 
It is characterized by manifestations similar to 
those of the recent revival in Jamaica. 





Unnappy.—The eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria is not happy with her Prussian Prince 
husband, but very unhappy. Her recent visit to 
England had reference to her troubles, it is said. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPs, 

We receive telegraphic news from California 
now as quickly as from New York city ! 

The whale at the Aquarial Gardens, in this 
city, is chock full of fan and frolic. 

We are enjoying mild and beautiful fall weath- 
er in this vicinity—green foliage still abundant. 

Passports are being very generally dispensed 
with between the several European nations. 

Tirrell’s Panorama of California is exhibiting 
in this city at present, in the Melodeon. 

J. B. Goodnow cut his throat and died after a 
drunken spree in Baltimore, last week. 

Secret treasonable societies against English 
rule are being formed in various parts of Canada. 

Edward Kendall, the famous bugler, died of 
consumption in this city a few days since. 

A “Concordat”’ has been made between the 
Pope of Rome and the President of Hayti. 

A ful dog exhibition has just taken 
place in London. An American idea. 

Portland, Me., has twenty-six churches, and 
twenty-six large public schools. 

An English colony has settled on Mount Ararat, 
and have actually established a weekly paper. 

Pretty Isabella Hinkley has become Mrs. Su- 
sini. She will sing her honeymoon in Baltimore. 

Money is exceedingly abundant, say the bro- 
kers, and is dull almost beyond precedent. 

The navy department has ordered an iron-clad 
steamer to be built at the Philadelphia yard. 

For Thanksgiving day in this State this year 
Gov. Andrew has appointed Thursday, Nov. 21. 

The famous Peak Family of Bell-Ringers are 
performing just now throughout New England. 

Four hundred and thirty fishing vessels were in 
sight off our harbor at one time, recently. 

Punch says the height of egotism is Spurgeon 
lecturing in London on the gorilla! 

The fleet of France, England and Spain 
against Mexico will carry 2000 heavy guns. 

The U. S. government has now over 50,000 
cavalry armed and equipped, and in the field. 

Alexandre Dumas, the younger, lies danger- 
ously and almost hopelessly ill at Paris. 








VANDENHOFF, THE ACTOR. 

John M. Vandenhoff, the tragedian, who re- 
cently died, in England, ranked next to Macready 
upon the British stage. He made his first en- 
trance into the dramatic world in Covent Garden 
Theatre during the year 1819, three years after 
Macready had made his appearance. The origin 
of Mr. Vandenhoff’s family is Dutch. His first 
ancestor, on the Anglican records, came over 
from Holland and landed in England, November 
5, 1688. The ancestral Vandenhoff was the first 
who leaped ashore at Torbay, and was allowed 
by the Prince of Orange to insert in his armorial 
bearings, ‘‘ En avant,” ing, in colloquial 
English, “ the head man.” John M. Vanden- 
hoff, the celebrated actor, who descended from 
this “head man,” was born in one of the coun- 
ties of England, and educated at Stonyhurst 
College, Lancashire. His original destination 
was the church. At college, however, his suc- 
cess in preparing privat® wedtricals made him 
turn to the stage. After his graduation he tried 
for a while the pursuit of classical teaching, in a 
South-of-England academy. At length the 
long-fermenting stage-spirit grew too strong for 
him, and in the little provincial theatre of Salis- 
bury, on the 11th of May, 1808, he made his 
first histrionic effort in the character of Osmond, 
in Monk Lewis’s play of “The Castle Spectre.” 
He succeeded in this role, but it was not until the 
time above-mentioned that, after much study, he 
adopted the theatrical profession, nominally and 
absolutely. 








Deats oF a younc Drounkarp.—A lad 
named Jno. Volkner, only 17 years old, was 
found dead, in St. Louis, lately. He had ac- 
quired an extraordinary proficiency in drinking 
alcoholic liquors, and would frequently drink a 
pintof whiskey atonedraught One night, after 
stealing a quarter of a dollar from his mother— 
who is a most degraded drunkard—he bought 
nearly half a gallon of whiskey, and repairing 
to a shed he drank the poison. When discovered 
the next morning he was dead, his face present- 
ing a most horrible pictare. 





A Wonperk or THE AcGE.—It is, and will 
forever be a sublime story, that while the nation 
was convulsed with war, its inhabitants hurling 
themselves against each other by hundreds of 
thousands, while the sounds of cannon were 
echoing along our river banks from the great 
prairies of the far West to the Chesapeake, the 
industrial energies of the people were not para- 
lyzed, but a national improvement—the Pacific 
Telegraph—was completed, which surpassed in 
its magnitude all possible conceptions of fifty 
years age. 





Atexanpre Dumas.—Surely Alexandre 
Dumas pére is the most astonishing litterateur 
of the age. He has written more novels, plays, 
and feuilletons than any other living author; he 
built the Chateau de Monte Christo ; he bought 
a yacht and patronized Garibaldi; and the last 
thing we hear of the versatile Alexandre is that 
he has been “ presiding ” at a duel in Naples be- 
tween two angry Italian politicians, MM. Petru- 
celli and Nicotera. 





QuicKLy ruN ouT.—Some men are very en- 
tertaining for a first time, but after that they are 
exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting we 
shall find them very flat and monotonous; they 
are like hand-organs, and we have heard all their 
tunes. 





A wise CommanpeR.—Plutarch, in his life 
of Pericles, says: ‘‘ His chief merit in war was 
in the safety of his measures. He never willing- 
ly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition.” 





Too mucn EriquetTe.— With high folks 
whenever sickness shows itself in a family, it is 
treated with so much pomp and ceremony that 
it cannot make up its mind to leave. 





Feminine Heapacur.—A _ fictitious dis- 
ease, by which women seek to conceal their 
heartache. 





Foreign Htems. 


The cotton factories in Spain were closing on 
account of a lack of the raw material. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has made a present to the 
son of the sultan of his steam yacht. 

The Princess de Solms, a cousin of the Em- 

ror Napoleon, lately died of brain fever at 
aden Baden. 

The average duration of life in France has 
decreased within the past few years. It used to 
be 40 years, it is now only 37. 

In Russia, we are told, monks and bisho) 
cannot marry, but simple priests may. Of 
course none but simple priests would. 

Grisi is still giving “farewell appearances ” in 
the provincial towns of England. Mario does 
not journey any more, preferring the ease of 
Paris. 

The new American hotel, the foundation of 
which has just been laid in London, will be, it is 
said, the largest hotel in the world—or any 
where else. 

In Ireland there are 550,000 spindles employed 
in flax-spinning. They are managed by 27,000 
operatives, and produce as much yarn as 
1,100,000 females spinning on hand wheels. 

The river Nile has risen unusually high this 
year, and caused great damage. Three leagues 
of railway and telegraph were submerged, and a 
palace of the Pasha covered with water. 

The intelligence of the Emperor of China’s 
death is confirmed. Prince Kong governed the 
— under the title of “ Regent,’ and there 
had been no change in the state of affairs. 

Tom Sayers, ex-champion of England, is ge- 
ing to Paris, to astonish the Frenchmen with a 
series of sparring exhibitions. London papers 
express the opinion that Heenan will go to Eng- 
land, next year, to fight King. 

Viscount Forth, only son of the late Earl of 
Perth, committed suicide at a hotel in Glouces- 
ter, England, by taking laudanum. The imme- 
diate cause of the act was grief and excitement, 
consequent on the death of his mistress. 

The Queen of Spain recently placed the sick 
rincess, Dona Concepcion, in the hands of a 
omeeopathic doctor, when the principal physi- 

cian of her majesty, Dr. Corral, at once resi 
his office, and the second, Dr. Drument, left the 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


P Days are lost in lamentations over the loss of 
jays. 

That of which proud people are often the 
proudest is their pride. 

We reason a good deal as we eat, more from 
necessity than knowledge. 

Those who praise you in the beginning, will 
ask favors in the end. 

Money is nothing in itself; it is useful only 
when it departs from us. 

It is easier for the generous to forgive than for 
the offender to ask it. 

A lie always needs a truth for a handle to it. 
The worst lies are those whose handle is true and 
whose blade is false. 

He who is false to present duty breaks a thread 
in the loom, and will find the flaw when he may 
have forgotten its cause. 

One rose upon a bush, though but a little one, 
and though not yet blown, proves that which 

it to be a true rose-tree. 

All men who do eg must endure a de- 
preciation of their efforts. It is the dirt which 
their chariot wheels throw up. 

There is a Gelic proverb: “If the best man’s 
faults were written on his forehead, it would 
make him pull his hat over his eyes.” 

Blessed is he who dies in the flower of youth ; 
itis as if he had risen from the midst of a feast 
before he was intoxicated. 

When we find natural courtesy in the 
poor, we only find it in company with superior 
native sense, or great tenderness of feeling. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are so 
soon tired of their own company, as those cox- 
combs who are on the best terms with themselves. 

To give moral subjects their true relief, you 
require, as in the stereoscope, to look through 
fe glasses—that of the intellect and that of the 

eart. 











As in a letter, it the paper is small and we 
have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remaining 
moments of life. 3 

Thousands are hated, whilst none are ever 
loved, without a real cause. The amiable alone 
can be loved. In most situations of life the 

i i is our best shield and 





of 
our firmest security. 


Soker’s Budget. 


*Art exposition—a cockney telling ’s love to 
the lady ’e hadores. 

During the autumn gales the volume of nature 
is full of fly-leaves. 

Catching flies is much the simplest and safest 
way of flying. 

“What ails your eye, Joe?” “Itold a man 
he lied,” replied Joe. 

“Don’t touch me, or I’ll scream !” as the en- 
gine whistle said to the stoker. 

Women live for each other—that is, for the 
love of criticism of each other. 

The boy who lost his balance on the roof, found 
it on the ground shortly afterward. 

When is a flock of sheep like our climate ? 
When it is composed of all wethers. 

The most impudent of all things is a mirror, 
for it is continually casting reflections. 

“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the 
fish said when it swallowed the Bait. 

Don’t locate yourself on the back of a wild 
horse, unless you want to be dislocated. 

Topers who travel about with red noses should 
be indicted for circulating i diary articles. 

Most persons have a mortal antipathy to a 
snake, and yet he is said to be a very charming 
animal. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confined criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured). 

“Tt is very curious,” says a young lady whom 
we know, “‘ that a tortoise from whom we get all 
our shell combs, has no hair.” 

Throw a piece of meat among bears and a 
pose of gold among men, and which will be- 
ave most outrageously, the men or the beasts ? 

The hardest thing to hold in this world is an 
unruly tongue. It a hot smoothing iron 
and a kicking horse considerably. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” say some entomologists, 
“that it is only the female musquito that tor- 
ments us.” A bachelor friend says it is not at 
all “ curious.” 

Conundrum es provincial: Why is the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington like goods sold at a 


great discount fromcost? Because it is not nigh 
the valley of it. 


A good story is told of a lady lately travelling 
on the cars, who got so absorbed in reading the 
war news, that she asked the condactor to let her 


know w the train stopped at Manassas 
Junction. 








Quill and Scissors. 


A man named John Bachman, of Rome, N. 
Y., sixty years of age, stabbed a woman with 
whom he was living, several times, inticting 
severe wounds, after which he went to a neigh- 
bor’s house and stabbed an old man eighty-four 
= of age, named Lawrence, through the 

eart, killing himinstantly. The murderer then 
attempted to drown himself in the canal, but was 
prevented, and locked up in jail. 

The Mayor of Albany, on attempting to enter 
a ball-room in that city, a few nights since, was 
prevented and assaulted by the door-keeper, who 
would not admit him unless he paid fifty cents. 
The door-keeper was arrested, when the recorder 
decided that the mayor of a city had a perfect 
right to enter a place of amusement without 
paying. 

Leutze, the artist, will commence work imme- 
diately on a great painting to fill the vacant panel 
in the rotunda of the capitol, for which he is to 
receive $20,000. The design represents a party 
of emigrants of a wild, mountainous pass to a 
point where the prospect or valley and plain ex- 
pands into great distance. 

The Jamaica (West Indies) Watchman says 
that the cultivation of cotton is engaging the at- 
tention of a many Dey in all parts of 
that island. ith a staff of fifteen or twenty 
coolies or Africans, it thinks it will be easy for 
any man to keep up a very respectable cotton 
plantation. 

The repeal of the paper duty in England has 
not only been follo’ by a reduction in the 

rice of newspapers and periodicals, but during 
ast month several of the leading stationery firms 
in London announced their intention of giving 
their customers the full benefit of the extent of 
the duty remitted. 

The State of Maine has now eight beneficiaries 
in the Perkins Institute for the Blind, at South 
Boston. The State has also thirty-four benefi- 
ciaries at the American — for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Hartford, Ct. The torty-two blind and 
dumb persuns supported by Maine cost the State 
$5000 annually. 

The American Shipmasters’ Association has 
published a list of accidents at sea during nine 
months past ; 181 seamen have been lost by falling 
overboard, 374 in missing vessels, 123 in 
stranded vessels, and 166 by collisions, founder- 
ings, etc.—total, 884. 

A poor bone collector in England, named 
Powell, a few weeks ago bought an old vest for 
four cents, and found in the pocket a bank bill 
fer $1500. His unex wealth caused him 
his first headache, for the poor man was puzzled 
what to do with so much money. 

The Albany Journal thinks no business just 
now pays so well as soldiering. Few men in the 
professional walks of life net a salary equivalent 
to that of a colonel, while the pay of a private 
is actually better than that of most mechanics. 

The government of France, being up to snuff, 
own all the snuff manufactories. They have ten 
at present in operation, directed by graduates of 
the Polytechnic school, employing 8090 hands, to 
say nothing of handkerchiefs. 

It is stated that the grain stacks of Southern 
Wisconsin, Northern and bgp Illinois, are 

mn, in many instances, with growing grain, 
in consequence of their being poorly stacked, so 
that the rain penetrated them. 

John C. Rives, publisher of the Co ional 
Globe, gives ten dollars a month out of his own 
pocket, to the families of the soldiers who have 
enlisted in the armies of the Union from the 
District of Columbia. 

The Alta California has received samples of 

cotton grown in the Great Basin of Salt 
e, and indulges in hopeful speculations in re- 
gard to the subject. 

Some boys in Danbury, Conn., undertook to 
burn off a pig’s tail, lately, and did it; but with 
it went the pig, and the barn and contents of 
Eliakim Trowbridge. 

The iron columns used in the construction of 
the fire-proof warehouses in Liverpool, are all 
hollow, and filled on the inside with fire-proof 
concrete. 

Ex-President Van Buren is now 79 years of 
age, and as fresh and vigorous, both physically 
and mentally, as he was thirty years ago. 

Joey Gougenheim, a well-known actress, has 
refused to play at a San Francisco theatre on 
Sunday nights. 

The New York metropolitan police system 
now reaches an expense of over two millions of 
dollars. 

Since John ay Adams’s time there has 

mn no occasion for a nursery in the White 
House. 

J. H. Green, the reformed gambler, is raising 
@ regiment of troops in Indiana for the war. 

A West Newbury hen, a few days since, laid 
ap..gg with three perfect yolks. 

A military depot has been established in the 
University of Michigan. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. D. P. Lane to Miss 
Mary A. Will 


ys 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. George Stoddard to Miss 
Caroline N. Sinclair. 

By Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., Mr. David Oakes Clark 
to Miss Catherine Elizabeth Winslow. 
Pa malty yore a thy jamin Apthorp 

ould to Miss pthorp Qu '. 

By Rev. E. ‘Edmunds, Mr. Thomas L. Crowell to Mixs 
Harriet H. Spinney. 

By Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. James C. Fisk to Miss Mary 
Grant Daniell. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. C. H. Leonard, Mr. Jacob R. Cur- 
rier to Miss Ruth Ann Pullen. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, Mr. John 
Kneeland to Mrs. Mary Frances Fessenden. 

At Waltham, by Rev. E. E. Hale, Mr. Al 

of 














At Charlestown, by Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, Mr 
iss 


‘ . Holmes. 
At Somerville, by Rev. G. G. Fairbanks, Mr. John A. 
Merrifield to Miss Blaisdell. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Benjamin Cox to 
Mrs. Abigail Skinner. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. James W. Nichols 
to Miss Martha L. Ede 5 

At Lowell, by Rev. D. Mott, Mr. Walter E. Stevens to 
Miss Ann J. Underwood. 

At New Bedford, y Rev. I. H. Coe, Mr. Josiah W. 
Bonney to Miss Mary E. Taber. 





Deaths. 

Tn this city Mr. Joseph L. Lang, 42; Mr Charles T. 
C. Breoks, 27; Mr. Winslow M. Bryant, 28; Mr. Darby 
Vaseall, 92; Mrs. 
Kendall, 53; Mrs. Mar, t Anderson. 74. 

At East Boston, Mr. Robert Shirra, 27. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Albert Smith, 48. 

At Roxbury, Miss Caroline Y. Rice, 23; Mr. Edward 
Newton Huntington, 23. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Rachel W. Slocum, 70; Mrs. Nancy 
B. Osbora, 37. 

At Dorchester, Mr. John Lang, 71. 

At South Malden, Mr. Isaac 8. Parker, 48. 

At Franklin, C: David Baker, 86. 

At Groton, Mr. David Hale, 76. 

At Fitchburg, Mr. William Cotting, 86. 

At Plymouth, Captain Samuel D. Holmes, 69. 

At Lexington, Mr. Nathaniel Jewett, 81. 

At Salem, Mrs. Harriet C. Vose, 50; Mrs. Sarah Ken- 


ney, 51. 
At Newburyport, Miss Josephine Taylor, 24; Mr. James 
M. Hervey, 50. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Lydie Barrett, 68; Mre. Hannah 
Swain, 83. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Sarah G. Waldron, 73; Mr. James 


ly, Oe. 
At Braintree, Mr. Jonathan Ha: 





Ann Lyons, 26; Mr. Edward 
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(Written for The Flag of our Uniox.) 
FEATHER-FOOT. 


BY AUGUSTA CUOPER KIMBALL. 





The young flowers lift their heads from rest, 
Where they nestled and slept on the valley’s breast, 
And one by one the glittering eyes, 

That winked all night in the distant skies, 
From their crystal places are lost and gone, 
Put out by the fingers of envious Dawn. 

The fluttering breath of the new-born day 
Opens the primrose and rocks the spray, 
And wavering down through forest and brake, 
It stirs into ripples the silent lake; 

Blowing away from the lily’s face 

The loving corolla’s close embrace, 

While her golden anthers offer up 

Their perfumed thanks from her creamy cup. 
A single cloud in the deep blue west, 

Like a peaceful dove, or a spirit of rest, 

Sails slowly around the mountain’s crest; 
While the glowing east is all arrayed 

For the pass of Phoebus’ cavaleade— 

His chariot wheels this moment rolled 
Through opening doors of flashing gold, 
And his royal vesture, streaming wide, 
Flings out its purple on either side; 

But look at the steeds !—ambrosia fed, 

With silvery feet and a lifted head, 

How they upward mount with a swift desire, 
Through the gaudy clouds, and in heated ire 
Burning the sky with a breath of fire. 


Ah! never a lovelier morn, I ween, 

In the garden of Eden was ever seen, 

When the earth was young, and its groves were 
green, 

And Eve was of nature and beauty queen. 

The sunlight flickering o'er the rill, 

The zephyr that comes from the purple hill, 

Cooling my cheek as it whispers by, 

With all things looking so wondrous fair 

In landscape, ocean, sky and air, 

It almost makes'me desire to die; 

Or rather, [ long for a pair of wings, 

To haste my acquaintance with unknown things, 

Or only to mount where the wildwood rings 

With the sweetest song that the linnet sings. 


Ah, now I have it!—lead hither with speed, 
Good groom, my nimble Arabian steed! 
We'll course the valteys and scour the plains, 
And leap the ditches and gallop the lanes. 
Quickly done!—so soon at my side, 
Feather-Foot, darling, my queen, my pride? 
Thy nostrils swell, and thy dark lips quiver, 
And bright as the play of a sparkling river, 
The sunbeams, falling, break and shiver 
O’er midnight mane and ebon side; 

There's a gallant toss of thy beauteous head, 
A musical whining, a restless tread, 

And thy lithe limbs dancing in graceful play, 
Betray a yearning to hasten away. 

Thy hand, strong youth !—it is safely done; 
I am fairly seated, impatient one. 

Now gallop away, in thy free wild will, 
Adown the valley and up the hill, 

Away from the din of trade and tongues, 
Where the purest air will feed the lungs! 


With wavering movement, curve and bound, 
Thy delicate hoofs disdain the ground; 

Not so fleet as Lucifer’s span, 

Darkness and Ruin, that light outran; 

Not so swift as Mazeppa’s steed, 

Frantic and wild in his terrible speed; 

But quickly obeying my slight command, 
Curbed in the course by a woman’s hand. 
Gently, Feather-Foot !—softly tread, 

For the fearful blossom hides its head 

Under coverlets green that spring has spread; 
Crush not the blue-bells’ drooping frame, 
But prove thou art worthy indeed thy name. 
Now far behind us the mead’s soft face 
Stretches away from thy rocking pace, 
While the breezes that over my forehead lave, 
Tumble thy mane like a pitchy wave; 

But yonder’s a ditch—canst leap the moat? 
Thy gathering feet a faith denote; 

Hurrah, my pet, it was safely done— 

No braver pony lives under the sun! 


I’ve seen the wide lake hard and pale, 
Like a dead bride under a bridal veil, 
Frozen to death in the earnest grasp 

Of the gray old Winter's icy clasp; 

And over the silent, shining corse, 

As swift as the pace of my nimble horse, 
Young maidens glided, with glancing steel 
Flashing from toe and tiny heel: 

This way and that, with a turn and swerve, 
Round and round in a graceful curve; 
Tossing their arms in pursuance fleet, 

The frost-pearls rolled from their shining feet; 
But a ride on my Arab steed give me, 
Rather than share in the skater’s glee. 


The iron horse—'tis a noble sight! 

Tiring never by day or night; 

Shrieking and rumbling through the vales, 
Shake the bridges, rattles the rails; 

The mountains open a pass for him, 

And tremble and quake at the thundering din, 
And mighty tread of the monster grim; 

But a grander sight than aught beside 

Is the courser proud that I love to ride, 
With her arching neck, and a human look 
In her long-lashed eye—black Feather-Foot. 


Now stay for a moment thy gay career! 
The ivy that mantles the ruin near, 
Trailing its clustering tendrils down, 

I'll gather for me and thee a crown. 
Fame, with her bitter medicine cup, 
And the promised laurel wreath held up, 
Around this forehead ne’er will bind 
The garland green her hand has twined; 
So I'll crown myself, content to be 

In peace with all, and in love with thee. 


Why slackens thy pace at my cheerful talk? 
There's something of reverence in thy walk! 
Dost lightly step and droop thy head, 

Because we are nearing the sleeping dead? 

I can count the tombstones on the hill, 

Telling who lies there calm and still; 
Daughter and son, father and mother, 

Their bark of existence heavenward bound, 
Maid and lover, sister and brother, 

In the billowy dash of life went down; 

But a rider grim, and a courser pale, 

Bore them away in the wrecking gale: 

Some stretched their white arms moaning back, 
And clutched at the world's receding track; 
But others folded their snowy hands, 

And smiling yielded to Death's commands. 
Yet while they gathered the grave-robe round, 
A hand from above came reaching down— 





A dear pierced hand, where the nails had been, 
Reached down through the tempest gale of sin, 
And drawing them up through the arching blue, 
Their drapery white into radiance grew; 

And each, as they sailed through the distance dim, 
Sang, “ Where is thy victory, rider grim?” 


I have told thee this, my intelligent steed, 
Not to sober thy joyous speed, 

But because some day, ’tis the wise decree, 
That rider shall come for me and thee: 

I know not as there will be aught to save 
The life that goes down in an animal's grave; 
But if thou art lost, my heart could find 
Despair for some of the human kind, 

Who ne'er have displayed a spark of mind, 
Or at least the portion they call divine. 


But once again to material things; 

Thy clattering prance now backward rings, 
For home is a dearer place than all, 

With its measure of grain and a bedded stall. 
I'll give thee the choicest fragrant hay, 

For the free, wild jaunt we have had to-day; 
For better I love this morning ride, 

Than aught I have ever enjoyed beside. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


COUSIN JULIET. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





“Loox, Wilmot—quick, before she’s lost in 
the crowd.” 

“ Before who is lost in the crowd ?” 

“The lady I was speaking to you about last 
evening.” 

“ Where is she? which way must I look?” 

“There, just at the left of the group standing 
in front of the window, where those fine engrav- 
ings are exhibited.” 

“Do you mean her in the cloak of rich black 
velvet, and the bonnet with a black lace veil, and 
ornamented with tufts of red flowers ?”” 

“ Yes.” 


“Did you say that you were inted with 








fall three months, without ever expressing a 
wish to introduce me to the woman of your 
choice? I have half a mind to invite myself to 
dine with you to-day.” 

“No, not to-day—not to-day,” said Wilmot, 
quickly, and deprecatingly. 

“I see,” said Lyndon, smiling, “ that you are 
determined not to invite me to visit you, so I 
shall avail myself of the privilege of an old friend, 
and suddenly pop in upon you some day, when 
you least expect it. Good morning.” 

“ Stay one minute,” said Wilmot. 

Lyndon turned back. 

“The first time you saw the woman we’ve 
been speaking of, was at the theatre?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And three weeks ago ?” 

“ Not far from that.” 

“T wish you could tell the exact evening.” 

“ You may do that yourself, if you can recol- 
lect what day it was that you started on your 
journey south.” 

“That I can readily do—it was Wednesday.” 

“Then it was Wednesday evening that I first 
saw her.” 

“ You are certain ?” 

“ I am.” 

“ There must be no room for doubt.” 

“There is none. As you may remember, we 
happened to fall in with each other near the rail- 
way station, the morning you were going to 
leave for Richmond.” 

“ Yes, I recollect.” 

“Soon after parting with you, I met Harry 
Harcourt, and he spoke to me about going to 
the theatre that evening.” 

“ And you went ?” 

“Yes, and it is the only time I have attended 
this season. Of course, therefore, there can be 
no mistake.” 

“None, whatever—thank you.” And turning 
abruptly away, he commenced walking rapidly, 
in the direction of his own home. For a few 





her?” 

“No, I am not acquainted with her.” 

“But you've seen her several times, if I right- 
ly remember what you said last evening ?” 

“ Yes, within the last three weeks I have seen 
her as many as six or seven times.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tt appears to me, Wilmot, that you catechise 
me pretty closely.” 

“T have a good reason for so doing, as I will 
explain to you at some suitable time. Now, 
Lyndon, tell me when and where you have seen 
that lady.” 

“‘ The first time I saw her was at the theatre.” 

“Was she alone ?” 

“What a question, Wilmot. I believe it is 
not customary for ladies to go alone to the 
theatre.” 

“True—I forgot. She was with a party of 
friends, perhaps ?”” 

“No one was with her except a gentleman, as 
may be safely inferred, they two being the only 
persons in the box.” 

“ And you thought the lady pretty ?” 

“No, the word pretty is a very poor one to ap- 
ply to her. It conveys no adequate idea of a 
face and air like hers. She was beautiful— 
superb—angelic.”’ 

“ The idea conveyed by such a string of high- 
sounding words, is vague and unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, if you please, tell me what her 
complexion was.” 

“ A clear brunette.” 

“ And pale ?” 

“ Yes, when in a state of perfect repose, but 
all the finer passages of the play were sure to 
send a rich and eloquent glow to her checks in a 
way which told of quick and changeful currents 
of feeling.” 

“ Changeful is a word well chosen in her case, 
I should say, and may be applied to her in more 
ways than one ” 

“You know the lady?” said Lyndon, turning 
sharply round, so that he could look Wilmot in 
the face, the paleness of which startled him. 

“T do,” was the answer. 

“Tam rejoiced to hear it, that is, if you are 
on terms so friendly, that I may, through you, 
obtain an introdaction to her.” 

“Excuse me, Lyndon, we will speak of that 
some other time. Now, I beg that you will an- 
swer me one more question.” 

“Certainly—but how pale you look. You 
are unwell.” 

“No, no—I was seized with a sudden pain, 
but it’s gone now.” 

“Well, your question—what is it ?” 

“ The person you saw with her at the theatre— 
did you know him ?”’ 

“No, but I inquired his name of Harry Har- 
court, who knows everybody, and—” 

“No matter whom you inquired of—tell me 
at once, if you know. Why do you keep me in 
suspense ?”” 

“For the simple reason that you interrupted 
me before I had time to tell you.” 

“ Well, was this Harry Harcourt able to give 
you the desired information ?” 

“He was. His name, he said, was Lucian 
Warder.” 

“There will be no need of my making a note 
of it, for I shall be certain not to forget it,” re- 
plied Wilmot, with a faint attempt to smile. 

“By the way, Wilmot,” said Lyndon, puzzled 
at his friend’s close questioning, and the agitation 
he so palpably manifested, “ when are you going 
to redeem the promise you made me a few days 
since ?” 

“Promise, did you say? What promise?” 
said Wilmot, with the air of a man whose mind 
was eng’ d with hing else. 

“Why, to invite me home with you, and give 
me an opportunity to judge for myself of the 
wife you are so proud of for her beauty and 
many good and attractive qualities.” 

“When I made the promise, I thought I had 
good reason to be proud of her.” 

“And doubtless had, and still have, and yet, 
as I have hinted, I should like to have an oppor- 
tanity of judging for myself. What would those 
of our fellow-students say, who used when we 
were in college, to call us the modern Damon 
and Pythias, if they knew you had been married 








, Lyndon remained where they had 
parted, regarding him as he hurried along the 
sidewalk, with a look of much perplexity. 

“ What has come over Wilmot?” he murmur- 
ed half audibly. “He appears as if he was de- 
mented, or—but no, that cannot be;” and leay- 
ing the finished, he p ded in a 
direction opposite to that which had been taken 
by his friend. 








Wilmot stood on his own doorstep in an al- 
most inconceivably short time after leaving Lyn- 
don, when the distance accomplished was taken 
into view. He rang the bell with such force as 
to threaten its demolition, and yet the summons, 
imperative as it was, failed to be promptly 
answered. 

“ That stupid girl,” said he, to himself; ‘ does 
she think that she is at liberty to keep people 
waiting at the door all day? If she does, she'll 
find herself mistaken. She shall be dismissed 
at once.” And he gave a second vigorous pull 
at the bell. 

This time, ere the--quiek, sharp tinkle had 
reached its culminating point, the door was open- 
ed by a girl, who manifested a good deal of hur- 
try and trepidation. This did not escape him, as 
he unceremoniously thrust her aside, for which 
there was certainly some excuse, for it must be 
confessed, that the manner she stood in the door- 
way, was not exactly favorable to his speedy 
entrance. 

“‘Where’s your mistress?” said he. 

“If she hasn’t gone up stairs, sir, she’s in 
there,” replied the girl, pointing to the keeping 
room door, and at the same time looking some- 
what frightened. 

“That can soon be decided,” said he, opening 
the door. 

As he did so, he saw another door on the op- 
posite side of the apartment which opened on a 
back staircase, hastily drawn to, though it still 
remained slightly ajar. He could distinctly hear 
the sound of footsteps ascending the stairway, 
and as he entered the room, he saw his wife in a 
hurried manner, he imagined, take some needle- 
work from a little fairy-looking basket near her. 
Wilmot cast a sharp glance at her, then round 
the room, but did not speak. Mrs. Wilmot saw 
that a cloud darkened his brow, and after some 
hesitation, ventured to address him. 

“ You didn’t call on Aunt Helen, I suspect, as 
you thought of doing when you left home this 
morning,” she said, ‘or you wouldn’t have 
returned so soon.” 

“No,” he replied. “As your engagements 
were such as to prevent you from accompanying 
me, I gave it up.” 

“T regret that you didn’t call, fur I could per- 
ceive by what she said when I last saw her, that 
she thinks you neglect her.” 

“You have no such fear on your own account, 
I suppose ?” 

“Ican’t say that I have, for Aunt Helen is 
neither ing nor ble, and she knows 
that I always call whenever I can.” 

“Which means when there are no such power- 
ful counteractions as the theatre, or, perhaps, a 
moonlight excursion. Even the engravings at 
Weston’s would doubtless be by her as well as 
you, deemed a good excuse for refusing the invi- 
tation I gave you this morning to call on her.” 

“Tam unable to comprehend your meaning,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. “ Pray explain.” 

“ Expl + are "y.? 

“T must remain in the dark, then.” 

“At any rate, you wont pretend that you 
didn’t, for the space of ten, or at least, five min- 
utes, stand in front of Weston’s show-window 
looking at the engravings.” 

“ When ?”" 

“This morning—half an hour ago, perhaps.” 

“T’ve not been absent from here a moment to- 
day.” 

“Look at that sofa, madam, and see those 
witnesses against you.” 

“O, you mean that cloak and bonnet ?” 

“T do.” 

“Thad forgotten they were there—they be- 
long—” 

“Yes, I thought you had forgotten them.” 

“You think they belong to me!” 

“I know they do. Haven’t I seen you wear 
them twenty times ?” 














Mrs. Wilmot made no reply, but rising from 
her chair, went to the door which opened on the 
back staircase. 

“Stay,” said Wilmot. ‘“ Before you leave 
this room, let me tell you that I was aware that 
some one hastily retreated through that door at 
the t of my fe 

“I didn’t suppose that you entered in time to 
catch sight of her.” 

“ Her, did you say ?” 

“Yes, ’twas my cousin, Juliet Bruce.” 

“Rather singular that she should be so anx- 
ious to avoid me.” 

“Tt does seem so, but she had particular rea- 
sons for not wishing to see you just then.” 

“And Jane—you had taken her into your 
counsels, it seems. The girl actually placed her- 
self in the doorway in such a manner as to bar 
my entrance. I was obliged to push her aside.” 

“ Poor Jane! she wasn’t expecting to see you, 
and was sadly nonplussed, as only a few minutes 
previous, I directed her if a gentleman called to 
wait on him into the drawing-room.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, but you don’t seem satisfied,” and 
opening the door near which she stood, she call- 
ed, “ Juliet, Juliet.” ° 

Light footsteps were heard, and then the ques- 
tion; “‘ What do you wish, Agnes?” 

“Have you changed your dress yet?” 

“ No.” 

“Come down just as you are, then.” 

“T must know who has come first.” 

“Your Cousin Edgar.” 

“Then you’ve told him?” 

“No, come and let him see for himself.” 

The answer to this was a musical laugh, and 
the next minute Juliet Bruce swept into the room 
with an affectation of haughty grace, which, with 
her stately and symmetrical figure, was in admi- 
rable keeping, as far as can be gathered from the 
annals of royalty, with the regal appearance of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, whom she sought 
to impersonate, when that imperious lady was in 
her prime. 

The skirt of her dress, of rich, white brocade 
embroidered with gold, was very full, and faced 
with stripes of minever in the robing form. The 
bodice of the same material as the skirt, was 
slashed with purple velvet edged with gold, as 
were the sleeves, of the form which in the mod- 
ern nomenclature of costume, is sometimes term- 
ed gigot. Her waist was encircled by a jewelled 
girdle, and her head-dress consisted of a coronet 
of gems, surmounted with a wreath of laurel 
leaves made of gold gauze. From this wreath 
descended lappets ornamented with gold and 
pearls, the effect of which was exceedingly grace- 
ful and striking. But no part of her dress en- 
hanced the natural grace and majesty of her ap- 
pearance so much as a mantle of purple velvet, 
trimmed with rows of ermine and gold lace, 
which was attached to the shoulders with gold 
cordons and tassels, and fell behind in a long 
train. She recognized Wilmot by a slight, though 
very dignified motion of the head, and then held 
out her band for him to kiss with an air of ur- 
banity, mingled with a haughty condescension, 
which was inimitable. 

“ Kneel, Wilmot—kneel,” said his wife, with 
difficulty maintaining her gravity, at the perplex- 
ity, half real, half assumed, which he exhibited. 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

“Don’t you know that you are in the presence 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England ?” 

“TfIam, Ishan’t kneel till I know whether 
the carpet has been well swept to-day or not,” 
said he, laughing. “ But, seriously, tell me 
what is the meaning of this. I’m at a loss to 
comprehend.” 

“The more you are perplexed, the better I 
shall be pleased,” said his wife. ‘‘ We’ve been 
preparing to give you a pleasant surprise, but 
you are like the child, who, in its impatient curi- 
osity to find out what is inside it, destroys the 
gilded toy designed for its amusement.” 

“The truth is, Cousin Edgar,” said Juliet, 
“we have for the last three weeks been planning 
a series of social gatherings, where a number— 
more or less as may be convenient—are to appear 
in costume, for the entertainment of the rest.” 

“T take it you mean a species of private 
theatricals.”” 

“ Yes, if that term better suits you, though ws 
intend by no means to strictly adhere to what is 
usually designated by that name. Our initiatory 
was to have been next Thursday evening ; a few 
of the scenes of Kenilworth having been drama- 
tized for the purpose by a friend.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “ and in honor of 
a certain gentleman’s birthday.” 

“Tt cannot be that you mean me?” said Mr. 
Wilmot. 

“Why not?” said Juliet. “Are you not 
twenty-five next Thursday ?” 

“ Yes, I believe I am.” 

* And J am certain of it, if the record in the 
old family Bible, so carefully treasured by Aunt 
Helen, is correct.” 

“Mauch obliged to you,” said Wilmot, “for 
the intended compliment.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Wilmot, addressing 
her husband, “ tell me, truly, who you supposed 
it was, that left the room in such a hurry, at the 

of your Lg 

“Spare me, Agnes—if I must be put to the 
question, don’t let it be in the presence of so 
stern a judge as Queen Elizabeth,” said he, with 
an air of mock deprecation. 

“If that’s the way you slander me,” said Ju- 
liet, “I shall object to having any leniency ex 
tended towards you. What if I should tell you 
by way of retaliation, that a gentleman by the 
name of Lucian Warder was in your mind?” 

“Why, I should give you credit for being 
more of an enchantress than I have always 
thought you to be.” 

“T suspect you didn’t see me when I passed 
you this morning, as you and a gentleman stood 
talking together so earnestly, just below Wes- 
ton’s, did you ?” 

“ No.” 

“T thought not, or you wouldn’t imagine that 
I have any claim to the occult art at which you 
hint.” 

“Is it possible that you passed us without our 
seeing you?” 

















“TI certainly did, nor was there anything 
strange in it, for you both appeared to be so ab- 
sorbed in what you were saying, as to pay no 
attention to what was going on around you. I 
passed along slowly, intending to speak to you, 
but a few words which I everheard, caused me 
to alter my mind.” 

“ You know it is said that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves—what did you hear?” 

“Tm unable to recall the exact words. I 
found, however, that you had mistaken me, while 
I stood looking at those engravings at Weston’s, 
for some one else.” 

“I dare say he thought it was I,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

“ To confess the truth, I did think so,” said 
Wilmot. “I wouldn’t have hesitated, had it 
been necessary for me to do so, to take my oath 
that it was you.” 

“And you were equally certain that it was 
Agnes whom the gentleman saw at the theatre 
with Lucian Warder?” said Juliet. 

“I was, for the description he gave of the lady 
applied to her exactly.” 

“The same description would apply equally 
well to either of us,” said Juliet, “and yet, 
when seen together, we look but little alike.” 

“Tt was her dress that misled you to-day,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Yes. I couldn’t see her face, and her height 
and general appearance are the same as yours.” 

*T don’t see how it could have happened that 
you have never seen Juliet before to-day, since 
we concluded to dress alike this winter. There 
has scarcely been a day that she hasn’t called.” 

“The truth is,” said Juliet, “Ihave taken 
those times to call, when I was pretty certain 
that Cousin Edgar was absent.”’ 

‘Much obliged to you,” said he. 

“Don’t be ill-natured about it—it was only 
because I wished for the benefit of your wife’s 
excellent judgment and taste relative to my cos- 
tume and other matters, which, as principal 
directress of the anticipated entertainment, nat- 
urally fell under my supervision.” 

And, as usual, knowing me to be absent this 
morning, you took the opportunity to call ?” 

“Tdid. I sent a note to Agnes last evening, 
not to fail to be at home, as I wished to try the 
effect of my costume, which I sent by the same 
messenger that carried my note.” 

“ And that was why you declined calling on 
Aunt Helen this morning?” said Mr. Wilmot, 
to his wife. 

“ Partly that.” 

“ What other reason had you ?” 

“Didn’t I tell you that I was expecting a 
gentleman to call, and that Jane had been direct- 
ed to wait on him into the drawing-room ?” 

“ Yes, you did,” was his answer; and though 
he tried hard to keep his brow smooth and serene, 
it was contracted by a slight frown. 

Just asthe words left his lips, the door-bell 
gave a musical ring. 

“ He’s come at last, Juliet,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Wilmot,” 
said Jane, putting her head inside the sitting- 
room door. 

“It isn’t the lieutenant, after all,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. ‘ Where can he be? If this is the 
way he is going to keep his appointments, I ad- 
vise you to look out sharp, Juliet, for a laggard 
in love, and a dastard in war, generally go 
together.” 

Before Juliet had time to answer, Wilmot re- 
turned, conducting his friend Lyndon. The 
ladies supposed, whoever the visitor might prove 
to be, Wilmot would show him into the drawing- 
room, and Juliet finding that it would be impos- 
sible to leave the room without attracting atten- 
tion, decided to remain where she was. She 
might be influenced in her decision, from finding 
that the gentleman was the same she had seen 
in the street with Wilmot. The singularity, as 
well as the almost dazzling splendor of her dress, 
caused the eye of Lyndon to be first directed 
towards her. 

“ Can it be possible that she is Wilmot’s wife ?” 


thought he, as he recalled to mind the conversa- . 


tion which had that morning passed between 
them. 

A speedy introduction to each of the ladies 
put him right, asto that question, though he 
could not fail to see that the resemblance be- 
tween them was such that a description of the 
person of the one, would apply equally well to 
the other. Lyndon being eminently social—a 
quality, which, in most cases is apt to be conta- 
gious—though three of those present had met 
for the first time, they were all soon engaged in 
an easy and lively conversation. 

It was not long before another gentleman was 
added to their number. This, as may be sur- 
mised, was no other than Lucian Warder, whom 
Mrs. Wilmot and Juliet had been expecting, but 
had nearly given up. Warder, a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, was one of those who 
are always sure to win the love and admiration 
of all who have the pleasure of cultivating their 

quai His p , therefore, promot- 
ed, instead of holding in check, the vivacity and 
genial flow of spirits which reigned predominant. 

Wilmot, who had hurried home with his mind 
filled with gloomy suspicion, while he contribut- 
ed his full share towards encouraging and in- 
creasing the cheerfulness and good fellowship 
of the little circle, inwardly reprobated the care- 
lessness into which he had almost unconsciously 
fallen in his intercourse with those few (among 
whom Lyndon was the chief) whose friendship 
was not of that ephemeral kind which needs the 
sunshine of prosperity to give it vitality. Lunch 
was ordered, and while they partook of the well- 
chosen viands, rendered more appetizing by the 
faultless manner in which they were served, they 
with equal zest discoursed of the happiness which 
might be anticipated by keeping bright each 
goiden link in the chain of friendship. 

“Tthink,” said Lyndon, “that my organ of 
adhesiveness must be remarkably well developed 
—a fact, concerning which I have more reason 
to congratulate myself than I had hitherto im- 
agined”—here he glanced at the ladies—“or I 
should have been repelled by your coldness.” 

“T feel that you are right,” replied Wilmot, 
“and while truth compels me to make the ad- 
mission, I take shame to myself upon the impu- 






































tation, ‘Twas wrong—ay, mean 
indifference the friend who on 
know when—stood by me in the | - 
ty, the moment I had found a wa: 
in the midst of flowers and suns ; 
ready my selfish and ingratite | 
ning to bring their own punishme::' 
incidents which have this morning 
much perplexity and annoyance 
have happened, had I in the first 
free and cordial manner to whi 
positions entitled you, given you ' 
that you could never, under a root 
be otherwise than welcome, when: 
to call.” 

“Lieutenant Warder,” said » 
“what character do you assume i: '' 
of next Thursday evening ¢” 

“ That of Sir Walter Raleigh, +. - 
ladies say.” 

“ And Mr. Lyndon must take t) = «| 
of Leicester,” said Juliet, 

“ Rather a short notice,” said h: 

“That is trae, bat remember °~-: - -' 
depend on you.” 

“T wont forget,” returned Lyn: «: ’ 
ing to Mrs. Wilmot, he asked if she « : ': 
to take part with them. 

“TI shall not,” she replied, “ ‘ ‘°° 
and I are to have the privilege of 
the spectators.” 

“T shall object to that,” said Lyn’ 

“The entertainment is to be in | 
Cousin Edgar's birthday,” said Ju - 
wise they wouldn’t get off so ea: | alge 
way, Warder,” she added, turning : 
lieutenant, “I have received an « °- 
invitation I sent Adnah Mervale, a" 
me that she will come.” 

“The young lady to whom War - 
ed,” said Mrs. Wilmot to her husb: - 

“Tthought,” said he, “that he 
Juliet’s intended.” 

“No,” replied his wife, “ Juliet \: 

“Then,” said Wilmot, turning 
and lowering his voice, “I shal! ' 
hope that ere long you may be | 
well as friend.” 

“If Lam not, it wont be my fa «-- | 
answer. 
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Of all the passions that stimulate. 
tion, that of acquiring wealth is th: | 
lute and absorbiog. Itisa desire 
implanted in the human soul; it is 
ing principle, the controlling force 
the physical feature of the earth, .. 
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The strength of the tiger is i 
single cuff of his great Ri. 
skull of an ox as easily as you or I 
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animal trailing on the ground. 
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World. 





God gives every bird its food, 
throw it into the nest. 
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tation. ‘Twas wrong—ay, mean, to treat with 
indifference the friend who once—you and I 
know when—stood by me in the hour of adversi- 
ty, the moment I had found a warm home-nest 
in the midst of flowers and sunshine. But al- 
ready my selfishness and ingratitude were begin- 
ning to bring their own punishment, as the litile 
incidents which have this morning caused me so 
much perplexity and annoyance could never 
have happened, had I in the first place, in that 
free and cordial manner to which our relative 
positions entitled you, given you to understand 
that you could never, under a roof owned by me, 
be otherwise than welcome, whenever you chose 
to call.” 

“Lieutenant Warder,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
“ what character do you assume in the festivities 
of next Thursday evening ?” 

“ That of Sir Walter Raleigh, so some of the 
ladies say.” 

“ And Mr. Lyndon must take that of the Earl 
of Leicester,” said Juliet. 

‘Rather a short notice,” said he, in reply. 

“That is true, but remember that we shall 
depend on you.” 

“T wont forget,” returned Lyndon, and turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wilmot, he asked if she didn’t intend 
to take part with them. 

“T shall not,” she replied. “Mr. Wilmot 
and I are to have the privilege of being among 
the spectators.”” 

“T shall object to that,” said Lyndon. 

“ The entertainment is to be in honor of my 
Cousin Edgar’s birthday,” said Juliet, “ other- 
wise they wouldn’t get off so easily. By the 
way, Warder,” she added, turning to the young 
lieutenant, “I have received an answer to the 
invitation I sent Adnah Mervale, and she writes 
me that she will come.” 

“The young lady to whom Warder is engag- 
ed,” said Mrs. Wilmot to her husband. 

“I thought,” said he, “that he was Cousin 
Juliet’s intended.” 

“No,” replied his wife, “Juliet is free.” 

“Then,” said Wilmot, turning to Lyndon 
and lowering his voice, “I shall cherish the 
hope that ere long you may be my cousin as 
well as friend.” 

“If Lam not, it wont be my fault,” was the 
answer. 





As the entertainment in prospect was ofa 
character to be witnessed rather than described, 
it will be unnecessary to do more than to men- 
tion that each of the characters was well sustain- 
ed, from the haughty and queenly Elizabeth 
down to the awkward Blount, who with his 
crimson stockings and shoes adorned with enor- 
mous yellow roses, did the original to perfection, 
in the way he tried to ape the courtier by turn- 
ing out his toes, so as to produce an ‘“ unhappy 
amble,” even more ludicrous in its effects, if 
possible, than the contrary extreme. 





OUR SLOW ANCESTORS. 


The Court Circular told us the other day that 
the queen and royal family, on their return from 
Balmoral, performed the entire journey, from 
Edinburgh to Pimlico, including a rest of at least 
an hour in York, in eleven hours, The distance 
is upwards of 430 miles. Contrast this fact with 
the following quaint announcement :—“ Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, Newcastle, Durham, and Lon- 
don stagecoach, begins on Monday the 18th Oc- 
tober, 1712. All that desire to pass from Edin- 
boro’ to London, or from London to Edinboro’, 
or any place on that road, let them repair to Mr. 
John Baillie’s at the coach and horses, at the 
head of the Canongate, every other Saturday, 
or the black swan in Holborn, every other Mon 
day, at both of which places they may be receiv- 
ed in a stagecoach, which forms the whole 
journey in thirteen days, without any stoppage 
(if God permits), having eighty able horses to 
perform the stage. Each passenger paying £4 
10s. for the whole journey, allowing each passen- 
ger 20lb. weight, and all above to pay 6d. per Ib. 
The coach sets off at six in the morning. Per- 
formed by Henry Harrison, Nicholas Speighl, 
Robert Garbe, Richard Croft.— Newcastle Cour- 
ant, October, 1712.”—When we consider the 
cost of meals on such a journey, the coach:an 
and guards constantly retiring with admonito 
“ Please to remember,” as well as the small al- 
lowance for luggage, and the over charge, and 
compare that with the railway rates, luggage al- 
lowance, speed and comfort, the distance between 
1712 and 1861 will seem very great. Human 
invention is not exhausted, however, and won 
derful as the great present seems, our descend- 
ants shall see a mightier future. —Leigh Hunt's 

lournal, 





DESIRE FOR WEALTH. 


Of all the passions that stimulate man to exer- 
tion, that of acquiring wealth is the most abso- 
lute and absorbiog. Itisa desire universally 
implanted in the human soul; it is the govern- 
ing principle, the controlling force which changes 
the physical feature of the earth, exposes the 
mental, moral and social condition of civilized 
nations, and in a great measure changes the des- 
tinies of mankind. That vital force whose ac- 
tivity results in the grandest achievements of 
enterprise and industry—which levels mountains 
and fills up valleys, turns the course of rivers, 
builds cities, traverses continents and oceans, and 
exchanges the products of the more remote re- 
gions, derives its power, and receives its first 
impulse from the desire to accumulate wealth ; 
to hold the talismanic sign before which the na- 
tions of the earth bow down. The child does 
not value money until he begins to learn that it 
procures toys and luxuries for him, and as he 
grows older he comprehends and appreciates the 
overmastering desire for gain, and joins the uni- 
versal scramble after the world’s idol. 





STRENGTH OF THE TIGER. 


The strength of the tiger is prodigious. By a 
single cuff of his great forepaw he will break the 
skull of an ox as easily as you or [ could smash 
a gooseberry, and then taking his prey by the 
neck, will straighten his muscles and march off 
at a half-trot with only the hoof and tail of the 
animal trailing on the ground. An eminent 
traveller relates that a buffalo belonging toa 
peasant in India having got helplessly fixed in a 
swamp, its owner went to seek assistance of his 
neighbors to drag it out. While he was gone, 
however, a tiger visited the spot, and unceremo- 
niously slew and drew the buffalo out of the 
mire, and had just got it comfortably over his 
shoulders, preparatory to trotting home, when 
the herdsman and his friends approached. The 
buffalo, which weighed more than a thousand 
pounds, had its skull fractured, and its body 
nearly emptied of blood.— Wild Sports of the 
World. 





God gives every bird its food, but does not 


throw it into the nest. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FINAL THROW, 
BY FRED HUNTER. 


Ow a cold winter’s night, many years ago, 
when the famous Crockford maintained his mag- 
nificent gaming-house in the very heart of Lon- 
don, a little domestic scene was enacting at a 
private dwelling in the vicinity of Regent Street, 
which offers ‘food for reflection” to those who 
are disposed to be wise in season. 

A noble-looking young man, in the highest 
state of excitement, was pacing his own drawing- 
room, in a fit of the veriest passion—plainly la- 
boring under some frightfal mental distress! 
The apartment was elegantly furnished, and 
there seemed to be a show of luxury in its varied 
and superb appointments. ‘ 

“No,” he said, “it is not too late—all is not 
yet gone! The house, the furniture, the horses, 
the plate, all the personal chattels are covered, 
sacrificed, devoured—but that locket is left us. 
It’s a mere bauble, but she values it. Naturally 
enough, too—it was her mother’s—but there is 
no other resource—I must risk it. He has fol- 
lowed me, with the certainty of fate, until he has 
swallowed ali—all, save that! Fortune will 
favor me now. The fickle goddess cannot be 
thus ever coy, surely. I shall win! I knowl 
shall win—I feel it—certain! I shall retrieve 
my now shattered, ruined fortune. I shall re- 
turn to Eloise with a light heart, recovered 
means, and never again— ’sh! she comes.” 

A lovely woman entered the drawing-room at 
this moment; but she was pale as the water-lily, 
and evidently distressed. 

“ Alfred,” said the gentle wife, in her tender- 
est accents, “I am weary with watching for 
you. You did not return last night, as you 
promised.” 

“No, no; I was detained—” 

“ The time has been, Alfred, when you would 
not leave your wife to her lonely pillow—but I 
do not chide you. You have come back again 
safely, and lam happy. You will not go out 
to-night, Alfred ?” 

“Yes. Business—that is, Eloise—” 

“Do not go again to-night, Alfred,” said the 
poor wife, beseechingly ; ‘do not leave me so 
soon, again.” 

“ Eloise,” responded the husband, fiercely, “I 
must go again! This is my last visit there.” 

“O, Alfred, what strange infatuation !’” 

“ Eloise, I am done with it, from this night 
forward. Be my fortune whit it may, I tell you 
it is my last venture—so help me God!” 

The wife gazed upon her youthful husband’s 
face, and the strange fire that lit up his full, dark 
eye forbade further caution ; she knew he had re- 
solved upon tempting fate once more, and O, 
how earnestly did she hope and pray that this 
might really be his last error! 

“ Who he is, Eloise—who this strange banker 
is, that has thus robbed me of every shilling I 
ever possessed—whence he comes, or where he 
acquired his accursed dexterity and cunning, I 
know not, nor is he knownin London. There 
is a sleight-of-hand with him—he is a juggler—a 
devil, Eloise, and I must be even with him—I 
tell you I must !” 

A sigh escaped the sad wife’s lips, and this 
was her only response. 

“Now, Eloise,” continued the husband, ap- 
proaching her, and placing his hand about her 
neck, in a strangely earnest and excited manner, 
‘as I have told you, all is gone—all, save this!” 
And, at the word, he quickly drew from his 
wife’s neck the glittering diamond locket, which 
encased her mother’s miniature. 

A wild, mad, deafening shriek went up from 
the lungs of Eloise, as sie saw that precious me- 
mento of the “loved and lost”—her mother’s 
gift, and faint presentment—thus ruthlessly torn 
from her possession. Dearer than her own life 
she valued this, and she little suspected that 
Alfred would be driven to this extreme. 

“O, Alfred—husband—do not rob me of that 
cherished gift!” cried the wife. “Do not risk 
that treasure! Alfred—one moment!” 

But he had gone. Like a madman, a frantic 
maniac, as he was for the moment, he dashed 
along the pavement, clutching the di d 
locket closely in his gripe, and making the best 
of his way tu the gaming house, where, within 
the six months past, he had been fleeced of his 
entire fortune. : 

As he left the door of his house, an old man 
entered it. He was intimate in the family, evi- 
dently, for he found his way at once to the 
drawing-room, unannounced. As the stranger 
entered, Eloise looked up, and exclaimed : 

“Father, father! have you seen him ?” 

“?Sh, daughter, be calm. This drama is well 
nigh over. I have seen him ; he is on his way 
to the den where he has sacrificed so much, and 
where to-night, I am satisfied, he will make his 
last visit.” 

“ What mean you, dear father ?” 

“ You shall see anon, daughter. Alfred is not 
depraved ; he is young, inexperienced, impulsive, 
reckless and indiscreet. Cheer up, all will end 
rightly, I trust. He will play tonight des- 
perately, I do not doubt, if he can command the 
means.” 

Eloise quickly informed her parent that he 
had possessed himself of her mother’s miniature, 
which he knew was set in a locket of brilliants, 
and intrinsically worth some two hundred 
pounds. The father said “Good-night, daugh- 
ter!” and hastily departed, in a state of great 
excitement 

Half an hour afterwards, Alfred might have 
been seen at the side of roulette-table, at which 
his old acquaintance presided, the man who had 
stripped him of his patrimony within the previ- 
ous half year. As the ball was thrown, Alfred 
watched it a moment, and then pulled forth the 
locket. 

“ This for fifty pounds,” said the youth, pre- 
senting the jewelled miniature. 

“My God,” exclaimed the banker. “How 
much did you say? What do you value it at ? 
Speak !” 

“I wager fifty pounds upon the cinque, and 
offer this in pledge,” said the youth, wildly. 





“ Cinque wins !”’ said the banker. 

“ Again, then, and double!” added Alfred. 

Again he won, and then the tables tarned upon 
him ; he lost again and again. The locket lay 
upon the table, the banker had already won a 
three-fourth’s interest in it, and it was Alfred’s 
final throw. Big drops of perspiration stood 
upon his pale brow, and again he wagered fifty 
pounds—the last—upon the cinque. The ball 
went round the circle, its speed was lessened, it 
halted, and he lost. 

Staggering wildly backward, the young hus- 
band drew from his breast a pistol, capped and 
cocked! As he placed the muzzle against his 
temple, the banker sprang up and quickly seized 
his arm with a firm grasp, as the weapon was 
discharged. The blood flowed freely from the 
desperate young gambler’s head, upon the old 
man’s hand, and the unlucky husband fell for- 
ward heavily upon the floor. 

“Alfred! Alfred! Alfred!” shouted the 
banker, fearfully, as the youth stumbled at his 
feet ; “ Alfred, my son, speak to your father !’” 

The spectators crowded around the old man 
and the young gamester, and a surgeon was in- 
stantly summoned. Before he arrived, however, 
Alfred came to himself, for he had been stunned, 
and grazed upon the skull only by the ball, for- 
tunately, and the wound proved actually very 
slight 

When he opened his eyes, the old man’s dis- 
guise had been thrown aside, and Alfred beheld 
the face of his wife’s father bending over him, 
in an agony of suffering. At the earliest mo- 
ment the wounded man was taken home, and 
very shortly afterwards matters were fully 
explained. 

The father of Eloise had watched the course 
of his son-in-law for many months, and knew 
his failing. He had arranged with Crockford to 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or six copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


BLACKLOCK: or, Taz Wanperer or rat Sea. This 
story of the River, Main and Ocean is one of our au- 
thor’s happiest efforts; and the reader will hardly lay it 
down till he has mastered its entire details. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

REDPATH: or, Taz Western Tram. A Story of Fron- 
tier Life and Adventure. This isa story of much in- 
terest, portraying with great tact and skill the inci- 
dents of trapper-life in the far West, and depicting In- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. It is 
& fine portraiture of Western and Indian life. 

Written expressly for us by...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Taz Oup Man oF 
tHe Wreck. A Story of Old Eogland and the Ocean. 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in a skilful and charming manner the fortunes of ite 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of incident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea. 

Written for us by...........8SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tae Youre Parrisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by......... Mrs CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tar Sro.en 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 





permit him to play “ the banker,” for the time 
being ; and, disguising himself, he had contrived 
to be the winner of Alfred’s money and valu- 
ables, for the purpose of saving him at last. He 
was not prepared for the threatening denouement 
which pired, h er, not d ing that 
the husband of his child had come to be 80 
desperate. 

He was fortunate, however, in averting the 
peril at the last moment; he saved his life—he 
returned him his property—he chided him gently, 
for he loved him, and Alfred Warland became 
an altered man, from that fearful night. He 
was a useful and upright citizen in after life, for 
the lesson proved a frightful and lasting one to 
him. He never forgot his Fina Turow. 








FRANKLIN ASKING FOR WORK. 


When a youth, Franklin went to London, en- 
tered a printing-office, and inquired if he could 
get employment. 

“Where are you from?’ asked the foreman. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

“ Ah,” said the foreman, “from America! A 
lad from America seeki: cmplozmans as a 
printer f Well, do P nd the art 
of printing? Can you really set type?” 

ranklin step) up to one of the cases, and 
in a very brief space of time set up the following 
passage from the first chapter of John: 

“‘ Nathaniel said unto him, can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip said unto him, 
come and see.” 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and 
contained a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character and 
standing with all in the office. 





t is highly ch ristic and lifelike. 
Written expressly for us by. .Masor F. C. HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Taz Wreck anv THE Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has bad few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tax Fattor San 
Juan D’ULLoa. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actua} knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

h and 1 as an historical I 
Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 








THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tazee Brornens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of,one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
@ period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIG. + or, Tae Convert or Santa CLARA. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is oneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 





Bousctoife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Interesting to Farmers’ Wives. 

As a general rule it is most economical to buy 
the best articles. The price is, of course, always a 
little higher; but good articles spend best. It isa 
sacrifice of money to buy poor cheese, lard, etc., to 
say nothing of the injurious effect upon health.—Of 
the West India sugar and molasses the Santa Cruz 
and Porto Rico are considered the best. The Ha- 
vana is seldom clean. White sugar from Brazil is 
sometimes very good —Refined sugar usually con- 
tains most of the saccharine matter; there is proba- 
bly more economy in using loaf, crushed and gran- 
ulated sugars than we should at first suppose.—Rich 
cheese feels softer under the pressure of the finger. 
That which is very strong, is neither very good nor 
healthy. To keep one that is cut, tie it up ina bag 
that will not admit flies, and hang it in a cool, dry 
place.—The best rice is large, and has a clear, fresh 
look. Old rice sometimes has little black insects 
inside the kernels.—The small white sago, called 
the pearl sago, is the best. The large brown kind 
has an earthy taste. This article, and tapioca, 
ground rice, etc , should be kept covered.—To se- 
lect nutmegs, pick them with a pin. If they are 
good, the oil will instantly spread around the 
puncture. 








To make Eau de Cologne, 

Rectified spirits of wine, four pints; oil of berga- 
mot, one ounce; oil of lemon, half an ounce; oil of 
rosemary, half a drachm; oil of Neroli, three-quar- 
ters of a drachm; oil of English lavender, one 
drachm; oil of oranges, one drachm. Mix well, 
and then filter. If these proportions are too large, 
smaller ones may be used. 


Pleasant Perfume and Preventive of Moths. 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; 
then add as much Florentine orris-root as will equal 
the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, etc. 





An excellent Smelling-bottle. 

Take an equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and un- 
slacked lime, pound them separately, then mix, 
and put them ina bottle to smell to. Before you 
put in the above, drop two or three drops of the 
essence of bergamot in the bottle, then cork it close. 
A drop or two of ether, added to the same, will 
greatly improve it. 


Aromatic Vinegar. 

Throw into two pounds of acetic acid one ounce 
each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried 
flowers of lavender and of bruised cloves. Let 
them remain untouched for seven days; then ex- 
press the liquid and filter it through paper. This 





is useful in sick rooms. 


ing until he has read every line. 
Written expressly for us by. ..Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tax Inrant 
Brive oF TRUXILLO. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of ita his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by, .SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tae Wine. This famour 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descripti are p d, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girseys or Forest 
Huu. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and advent Dr. Robi "8 
peculiar tact and skill has woven a story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a field 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home. 

Written for us by........... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tae Spanisz Cava- 
ur. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IT., and the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms a good illustration of what the his- 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skillful 
writer. It has proved one of Cobb’s most successful 
efforts. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tat Marp or 








CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tat Buccaneer oF tue Guu. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by..... F.CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tur Nearouran Bay- 
pitti. A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE UNENOWN MASK: or,Tue Beuie or Mapai. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equais. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful deli of the affecti whe has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Locan raz Wartocs. A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven editions. 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE RED REVENGER: or,Tax Pinate Kine oF To2 
Fiorivas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. 

Written expressly for us by......NED BUNTLINE. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or raz 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start- 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. It isa wild 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tar Suvce.er oF THe 
CuesaPeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author’s happiest vein,and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
“Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in interest. 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote raz Back- 
woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader’s interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tar Caown ayv raz Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with ad ,combining th gest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Taz Buccanger any THE CaRpi- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking in*erest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the //th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 

Written expressly for us by. .AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tat Wp Cuuzrrain. A 
Moravian Tale. This is a highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb’s earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr. Anrorns. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Taz Consprmators or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of actval observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by..... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onactez ann its 
Prisst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very glow. 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city. It has been 











This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the ch are real individual 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tax Monarcn’s Last 
Brive. Ofall the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
ADVENTURER : or, Taz Wreck on roe Inpian 
Oczsn. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of thestory. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Taz Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employ of ourg This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. 











Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 





aa FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


d and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Taz Granpee’s Por. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last. 
Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tae Secrets or raz Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and ining & most intensely i ing plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and has 
reached seven editions. It isa captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the reader will quickly perceive, 
nor will he be likely to leave it without a thorough 
reading at the first sitting. 
Written for us by.........-- SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 





IVAN THE SERF: or, Tax Russiax avy Crecassian. 


This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
The author has taken great care to be faithful to the 
singular national characteristics of this peculiar region, 
and though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet truthful. 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C.BURDICK. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 224 Winter Street, Bosten, Maas. 
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Port's Corner. 

BUBBLES. cae 

I stood on the brink in childhood, 
And watched the bubbles go 


From the rock-fretted sunny ripple 
To the smoother lymph below ; 








And over the white creek-bottom, 
Under them every one, 

Went golden stars in the water, 
All luminous with the sun. 


But the bubbles brake on the surface, 
And under the stars of gold 

Brake, and the hurrying water 
Flowed onward swift and cold. 

I stood on the brink in manhood, 
And it came to my weary heart— 

In my breast so dull and heavy, 
After the years of smart: 


That every hollowest bubble, 
Which over my life had passed, 
Still into its deeper current 
Some sky-sweet gleam had cast; 


That, however I mocked it gayly, 
And guessed at its hollowness, 

Still shone, with each bursting bubble, 
One star in my soul the less. 





THE FOREST. 
Within the sunlit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high. 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 
Our country’s strength is bowing; 
But, thanks to God, they can't prevent 
The sweet wild flowers from blowing. 
Eviiort. 





wIiT. 
All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood ; 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known. 
BuTLeErR. 


THE NIGHT. 
All is gentle—naught 
Stirs rudely; but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit—Byron. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
CAPTAIN PAUL’S ADVENTURE. 
A “CHARCOAL SKETCH.” 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“TI was quite young,” the captain began his 
story, “perhaps twenty-two or three, when I 
took my first experience in teaching what they 
call a “ deestrict school” downeast. I presume 
that I knew a precious little in those green and 
early days—probably about one fifth as much as 
I imagined I did—but after a very slight mental 
and a thoroughly physical examination, the 
committee decided that I was probably able to 
handle the big boys, and so passed favorably up- 
on my qualifications. I was therefore duly in- 
stalled in the rude pine board edifice at the cross- 
roads of the town; and during that memorable 
winter, I inaugurated therein what was afterwards 
styled ‘Captain Paul’s reign of terror.’ The 
committee were gratified to learn that they had 
not underrated my abilities; every hiding (as 
they designated corporal punishment) which I 
was called upon to administer to some rebellious 
urchin—and the occasions were by no means 
few—was an additional evidence of my signal 
proficiency in the science of instruction; and I 
speedily came to be known among the hitherto 
lawless troop of male scholars, ‘as a master who 
wouldn’t take any words back.’ 

“It was a comparatively easy task to tame the 
stubborn wills of the large boys into subjection, 
by the application of overmastering physical 
force ; but when it came to coercing the female 
element of the school into obedience—there was 
a labor compared to which I used to think the 
founding of the Roman empire a mere trifle! 
Such another set of spirits in the shape of fifteen 
or twenty rosy, rollicking, harum-scarum girls, 
filled to the lips with mischief, and perfectly reck- 
less in their confidence that ‘the master dassent 
whip them,’ I believe mortal pedagogue was 
never yet afflicted with! And they were right 
in their assumption ; I could cudgel a great lub- 
berly delinquent of a boy, for a very slight in- 
fraction of discipline, and without disturbing a 
nerve; but when it came to feruling a girl, and 
as handsome a one as any of my female pupils, 
my manhood rebelled—I couldn’t do it—al- 
though not one of them that did not deserve it 
richly, and twenty times over. 

“ And how the witches did exult in their ex- 

! how delib ly, and yet with what 
apparent innocence, would they transgress my 
regulations day after day, until it had almost be- 
come habitual! To be sure there were lighter 
punishments which could he inflicted; but these 
were treated with such good-humor and careless- 
ness, that I quickly perceived there was no effica- 
cy in them. Never was schoolmaster so hector- 
ed and bothered before; and I believe the male 
javeniles had to suffer a double infliction of birch 
on account of the unpunished delinquencies of 
the girls. 

“ But I may as well confess, before going any 
further, that I was most desperately in love with 
the ringleader of the troop, Nelly Wilson by 
name, a bright-eyed rustic brunette of seventeen, 
with a really lovable nature beneath her wild 
flow of life and spirits. She had, as I thought, 
a kind of dormant affection for me; although 
the eud and aim of every one of her schoo! hours 
seemed to be to pester the life out of me if possi- 
ble. And the minx knew how I felt towards 
her just as well as I did myself, though I had 
never told her; and, indeed, all the school seem- 
ed to know it; and I verily believe the gipsey 
loved to show me, by her general manner of 
comporting herself in school, that she had the 
whip-hand of me, and that she was very well 
aware of it. This mach is necessary to be re- 
lated, in order that you may perfectly understand 
the position of affairs in my little pine-board sove- 
reignty, as connected with the incident which 

1am about to tell you. 








“The night previous to the day in question, 
Ihad attended a country frolic of some kind, 
which had been prolonged so far into the morn- 
ing, as to leave me little time for sleep before 
school hours. As a consequence, I was both 
tired and drowsy ; although the young ladies of 
the school, who had attended the same merry- 
making, seemed never more alive and full of 
mischief. My eyelids were heavy, and my head 
confused all the forenoon, and in the afternoon, 
after combating the drowsy god for an hour, I 
sank into a profound slumber in my chair, re- 
gardless of school, scholars, or my duties to 
either. 

“Thad been sleeping, I suppose, for about 
half an hour, when I was awakened by a roar of 
laughter, in which the whole school joined most 
heartily. Angry at myself, to discover that I 
had thus been taken off my guard, and fairly 
‘caught napping,’ I sprang up and sternly rap- 
ped for order. The effect was another explosion 
of mirth, more demonstrative than the first; 
every eye was looking at me, and a volley of 
ha ha’s! rained on me like a charge of grape 
and canister. Small boys looking fearfully, as 
though expecting an immediate visitation of 
birch for their breach of decorum, laughed in 
spite of themselves; while as for the girls, they 
seemed almost convulsed with merriment, and 
led by Nell Wilson’s silvery voice, they laughed 
as though they really enjoyed it—which no 
doubt they did. 

“T was dumb for a moment with anger and 
amazement; and it was a full minute before I 
was able to thunder out a demand of the mean- 
ing of the scene. My only answer was a new 
burst of laughter; and thoroughly irritated, I 
made for one of the nearest boys, and inserting 
my fingers between his neck and coat collar, 
twitched him in no very gentle manner to the 
desk. 

“© Now tell me, you young rascal,’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘what you are laughing at! Tell me, sir, or 
T’'ll skin you alive, as sure as—’ 

“« Please sir, don’t be angry,’ the terrified boy 
interposed, not more than half sobered by my 
rough discipline. ‘I couldn’t help it, sir; but— 
ha, ha!—your face does look so funny !’ 

“A perfect shriek of mirth from the school 
almost drowned his last words; and dropping 
the urchin as I heard them, I hastily consulted 
a small piece of a broken mirror which I had 
fastened at the end of the desk. Heavens and 
earth !—what a spectacle did my physiognomy 
present at that moment! Some mischievous 
hand, aided by a charred coal from the stove, 
had during my sleep, decorated my face after a 
fashion most ludicrous to behold. Two great 
dirty bars crossed each other at right angles on 
my forehead, an enormous moustache graced my 
upper lip, and my cheeks were blacked with as 
fierce a pair of whiskers as ever French grena- 
dier could boast of. To crown the whole absurd 
picture, the corners of my mouth were extended 
upwards in a curving line most dolefully merry 
in effect, and altogether, I have an idea that I 
could have passed very creditably for a burlesque 
on one of the old representations 6f Don Quixote. 

My first impulse was to be ungovernably an- 
gry ; my next to wipe off the sooty cosmetic as 
well as I could with my handkerchief; and my 
third, which I immediately proceeded to put in 
effect, was to declare that unless the offender in- 
stantly made himself known, I should proceed 
to chastise every boy in school, forthwith! The 
threat was answered by the urchin who had al- 
ready fallen under my displeasure, in a whining 
voice, and with the words: 

“© Please sir, it wasn’t a boy !’ 

“TI turned my eyes to the opposite side of the 
house. The girls had grown suddenly sober up- 
on this announcement, and more than one of 
them was glancing furtively at Nelly—who, on 
her part, was trying to maintain a P 
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Tell me, sir,’ and she spoke beseechingly, ‘ what 
I can do to show you that I know I have abused 
your kindness, but have resolved to do better in 
future !’ 

“«There is one thing, Nelly,’ I replied, my 
voice trembling, I think, quite as much as her 
own; ‘just one thing, which, if you will do, you 
can repair the injury you have done me, and 
make me your friend forever. Will you promise ?” 

“*Gladly, sir. What is it?’ 

“*T wish you to leave the school.’ 

“Her lips quivered again, and her eyes sought 
my face so reproachfully, that I cordially hated 
myself for giving her pain. 

“ «But I only want you to leave it, to become 
my wife!’ I hastened to add. ‘Nelly, dear Nel- 
ly Wilson, don’t you know that I love you better 
than anything else in this world, and want you 
for my own Nelly ?” 

“T had taken her in my arms, and kissed her 
four or five times, before she was well over her 
bewilderment. There was a glad, happy look 
on her face when I released her, which told me 
all that I was anxious to know; but as she ob- 
tained another full front view of my visage, it 
changed to an irresistibly comic expression. 

“*Will you be my wife, dear Nelly?’ I 
repeated. 

“«Wash your face, sir, and then I’ll think 
about it,’ she managed to articulate, with a ring- 
ing peal of mirth which fairly made the room 
echo—and that before the tears were fairly dry 
on the face of the audacious little witch! ‘ Mur- 
der, what a face!’ she cried. 

“TI concluded to accept the advice, and so 
started for the water-pail with the remark : 

“<«Tt’s evident that you were never intended 
for an artist, Nelly; you are laughing at your 
own coloring. 

“*No,’ she retorted, with another convulsion 
of laughter; ‘the picture was a good one before 
you spoiled the effect of it with your handker- 
chief. O, how like the knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance you did look !’ 

“T admitted myself rather worsted in the en- 
counter, and devoted myself zealously for the 
next five minutes, in restoring my face to its 
original hue. I anticipated no end of hectoring 
from the merry-hearted girl on the subject; but 
when she discovered, as she shortly did, that my 
frantic efforts to kiss her had somewhat darken- 
ed the red of her lips, besides leaving several 
unseemly blotches of charcoal on her cheek, she 
was quite content to drop the whole subject. 
Well—I walked home with her that night, and 
coaxed her at last, to say in so many words, that 
she did love me, and that she would marry me.” 

“ And did she?” we all asked in a breath. 

“ Ask her yourselves; that’s her by the table 
yonder, darning stockings, and laughing just 
like the Nelly Wilson of that old pine school- 
house, to hear me tell this story !”” 

“What—Aunt Nelly? Is it possible she is 
the heroine of your tale ?” 

“Certainly. And #ttH you what, boys,” and 
Captain Paul removed his pipe from his mouth, 
and slapped his knee emphatically, “after see- 
ing @ great many nor’ westers, and any quantity 
of rough sea weather, I do declare that I never 
knew so awful a moment as that in which I dis- 
covered the charcoal on my face, which was put 
there by the hand of that same Nelly Wilson !”’ 





A CANINE ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman connected with a Newfoundland 
fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular 
fidelity and sagacity. On one occasion a boat 
and crew in his employ were in circumstances of 
considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, 
which—owing to some change in wind or weath- 
er—had, since the departure of the boat, render- 
ed the return passage through them most hazard- 
ous. The spectators on shore were quite unable 
to render any assistance to their friends afloat. 
ng time had been spent, and the danger seem- 
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which I could readily see she was far from feel- 
ing. There was little difficulty in singling out 
the culprit; and as little in determining upon 
my course. 

“Nelly Wilson will remain after the others 
have gone,’ I said. ‘School is dismissed.’ 

“The scholars passed slowly out, with many 
a sympathizing look at the criminal, and one or 
two of her companions stopped to whisper in her 
ear. When we were at length alone together, I 
turned away from the window, and came and sat 
down by her side. 

““¢T suppose you will not deny that you did 
this, Nelly ?’ I said, mildly. 

““¢ Yes, sir—I did it,’ was her reply. Her 
eyes dropped to her desk, and studiously avoided 
mine. 

«May I ask why?’ She made no answer, 
but her fingers nervously nestled the leaves of a 
book. 

““«Let me speak plainly with you, Nelly,’ I 
said, throwing as much sorrow into my voice as 
I could well assume. ‘I must confess myself 
grieved and surprised, that you have thought 
proper to thus injure my feelings, and wound 
my pride. Tell me, Nelly Wilson, if I have not 
labored faithfully for your advancement—if I 
have not bestowed especial pains on yourself, 
and acted towards you more like a dear friend 
than a severe teacher? Tell me—have I?” 

“ Her lip trembled, as she gave a faint ‘ yes.’ 

“* And yet, this is the way you reward me; 
by holding me up to the ridicule and mirth of 
my scholars! Nelly, I had not expected this! 
From others I might have looked for it; but 
from you, whose interest has lain so near my 
heart, and for whose improvement I have labored 
aes paused; there was no necessity for my 
proceeding further. Her feelings were touched, 
and the tears were dropping thick and fast from 
her eyes. She seemed really so deeply moved 
by my words, that I thought it advisable to 
leave her to herself for a moment; so I proceed- 
ed to the fragment of glass, to inspect my face 
again. But such a face as it was! The appli- 
cation of the handkerchief had blackened the 
whole of it; and save one or two spots of white, 
the prevalent color was dusky enough. Bat I 
was recalled to the side of my pupil by hearing 
my name pronounced in a low voice. 

“*T have been very thoughtless and wicked,’ 
she said, ‘and can hardly ask you to forgive me. 





rather than to diminish. Our 
friend, the dog, looked on for a length of time, 
evidently aware of there being great cause for 
— in those around. Presently, however, 
he took to the water, and made his way through 
to the boat. The crew supposed he wished to 
join them, and made attempts to induce him to 
come aboard; but no! he would not go within 
their reach, but continued swimming about a 
short distance from them. After a while, and 
several comments on the peculiar conduct of the 
dog, one of the hands suddenly divined his ap- 
age meaning. “ Give him the end of a rope,” 

e said, “that is what he wants.” The rope 
was thrown, the dog seized the end in an instant, 
turned round, and made straight for the shore; 
where a few minutes afterwards boat and crew— 
thanks to the intelligence of their four-footed 
friend—were placed sate and undamaged. Was 
there reasoning here? No acting with a view to 
an end or fora given motive? Or was it noth- 
ing but ordinary instinct ?—Rev. C. J. Atkinson 
in “ The Zoologist.” 





PEOPLE DIFFER. 


Whether an act becomes an insult, depends 
almost as much on location and surrounding cir- 
cumstances, as our faith and prejudices do. Ask 
a Hindoo to pa of your meat, and he would 
spit in your face; neglect to ask an Englishman 
to do so, and he would probably request the fa- 
vor of meeting you in the park. To offer wine 
to a Turk, would be to make an enemy of “en- 
larged breeches” forever. The same act to a 
Frenchman, would probably secure you an un- 
ending friendship. Among our Oriental friends, 
for a man to introduce himself into the presence 
of a married woman, would be to the husband 
an unpardonable injury; a bare request to see 
her an affront. The person who should call up- 
on an American, however, without inquiring for 
the partner of his bosom, would be considered as 
having lost his title to a gentleman. On the 
coast of Malabar, if a Hallachore chance to touch 
a man of superior tribe, the outrage is so great 
that the laws allow the injured party to punish 
the insult with death ; in almost any other coun- 
try, it would be treated as an act too frivolous to 
notice. In France, duelling is looked upon as 
an accomplishment; in Japan, it’s murder. 
Suicide on the contrary, is thought by the 
F an act of b while the Japan- 
ese people esteem it the most satisfactory proof 
of your possessing bravery. To wipe out a dis- 
grace, the Frenchman shoots you; the Japanese 
on the contrary shoots himself; while your re- 
fusal to follow his example, would be considered 
such an act of poltroonery, that your family 
would consider themselves disgraced to all eter- 
nity.—Albany Atlas. 











Be thankful that your lot has fallen on times 
when, though there may be many evil tongues 
and exasperated spirits, there are none who have 
fire and fagot in hand.—Sauthey. 





ADULTERATION OF FRENCH WINE. 


We advise the lovers of generous wine, as con- 
trasted with the small spurious trash now coming 
into consumption, to read Mr. Szemere’s pam- 
phlet attentively, and perhaps they will become 
acquainted with the mysteries of the fraudulent 
part of the wine trade, which will not a little as- 
tonish them ; for one example we must contrive 
to find room: ‘The marvellous discoveries 
which are daily made in chemical science are 
continually and skilfully applied not only to im- 
prove but to adulterate the wines. In this man- 
ner do the Germans sweeten their wines; in this 
manner they saturate them with sulphur, with 
the view to neutralize their natural propensity to 
become acid, not only in casks, but even in bot- 
tles ; in this manner they give them the artificial, 
but, to connoisseurs, disgusting flavor of Muscat. 
This trade of spurious wines is carried on to a 
still greater scale. All is false in the wines—the 
color, the strength, flavor, the age, even the name 
under which they are sold. here are wines 
which do not contain a drop of grape juice. 
Even science is impotent to distinguish the true 
from the false, so plete is the imitati You 
may every day see advertised in the French 
newspapers the ‘Seve de Médoc,’ of which a 
small flacon, costing 3 francs, is declared suffi- 
cient to give flavor to 600 litres. Paris and 
Cette are the principal seats of this frandulent 
adulteration. It is practised in both places on 
the most colossal scale. Certainly half of the 
Parisian population drink, under the name of 
wine, a mixture in which there is not a drop of 
grape juice. The police are unable to prevent 
this adulteration, but the laws punish it with 
great severity; every week do the newspapers 
publish judgments against wine merchants and 
grocers, in execution of which their wines, 20, 
30, 80 hogsheads at once, are poured into gutters. 
But this dishonest art is now so perfect, that 
even clever chemists can with difficulty distin- 
guish the true wine from the false. Such was 
the case in a very recent trial. The chemist, af- 
ter reporting all the ingredients of which the 
wine was composed, observed that if one of them 
were in less quantity, he would have been unable 
to distinguish it from a natural wine. The pros- 
ecuted wine merchant, who was present, listened 
attentively to the chemist’s report, and at last 
asked him which ingredient it was? The chem- 
ist very imprudently told it him, and the accused 
immediately answered, ‘I am very much oblig- 
ed, sir, and I don’t regret now my 40 hogsheads 
of wine which will be destroyed, because now I 
am certain of my business.”—English Paper. 








STREETS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The public thoroughfares of the metropolis 
were unpaved, and were little better than the 
country lanes; the inhabitants, and even the 
butchers, threw the offal into the streets, and 
swine revelled unmolested in the gutters. In 
Paris a French prince of the royal blood was kill- 
ed by a fall from his horse in consequence of a 
sow running between his animal’s legs. An or- 
der was issued to prohibit them from wallowing 
in the muddy streets ; but the order, it is said, 
excited the anger of,the monks of the abbey of 
St. Anthony, who from time immemorial had 
enjoyed the privilege of turning their swine into 
the public thoroughfares. The monks urged 
their plea with such pertinacity that it was found 
necessary to grant them an exclusive right of 
sending their pigs about town without molesta- 
tion, only requiring that the holy fathers should 
turn them out with bells hung round their necks. 
The swinish multitude grew fat upon the filth, 
and formed, with the kites, crows, and other rav- 
enous birds, the only scavengers of the busy 
streets of Paris and London. Ta Preece the peo- 
ple were allowed to throw out of their windows 
into the streets, filth of the most offensive nature 
on calling out three times, ‘Gare Peau!” The 
principal streets of Paris were not paved until 
the latter part of the twelfth century, and those 
of London not until a much later period. Hol- 
born, the great artery of modern pay baer 
through which pours in thick succession one loud, 
busy, rattling stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the minor streets were scarce- 
ly passable. Narrow lanes with hedges, broken 
only here and there by a straggling house, were 
the primitive Wood streets, Gray’s Inn lanes, 
and Aldgate streets, of modern times; some 
would venture to traverse them in the day, but 
few would risk such perilous thoroughfares at 
night. Some of the streets were so bad in the 
prosperous days of King Henry VIII, that they 
are described as “very foul, and full of pits and 
sloughs ; very perilous as well for all the king’s 
subjects on horseback as on foot.” Along such 
dangerous paths the traveller at night had to 
grope his way about town in total darkness, ex- 
cept he was near enough to be guided by the 
lanterns on the steeple of Bow Church, which 
served as the only landmark to the bewildered 


Hester's PVienic. 


“ Sam, where have you been?” 

“ We've been swimming, father.” 

“ Wel Who swam with you?” 

* Nobody, sir.” 

“Well, but you said, ‘we've been swimming,’ 
didn’t you?” 

“ We have been swimming, father.” 
— did you swim with, then, you young ras- 
cal?" 

“ We! Tswam with the fide, dad.” 

The youngster hardly dodged a potato that was 
sent at his head. 





A laughable incident is told of a nervous man, 
who imagined himself very sick—reports were in 
the neighborhood that he was given over by the 
doctor. He was observed early in the day making 
rapid strides through the streets. His alarmed 
neighbors met him. 

“ How are you, friend?” 

“ Sick, very sick!” 

“ Where now ?” 

“After some one to sit up with me to-night. I 
am so Lane ora for watchers, that there is no one I 
can depend upon.” 


eee 





An old gentleman, whose character was unim- 
peached and unimpeachable, for some slight cause 
was challenged by a dissolute young Hotspur, who 
was determined that the old gentleman should 
give him honorable satisfaction. The old gentle- 
man very good naturedly refused to fight, and the 
fellow threatened to “ gazette’ him as a coward. 

“Well, go ahead—{i would rather fill twenty 
newspapers than one coffin.”’ 





Tears do ‘not always flow from a sad and grief- 
stricken heart, even when they have the appearance 
of doing so; for instance, read what Tom Hood says 
on the matter: 

“ After such years of dissension and strife, 

Some wonder that Peter should weep for his wife; 
But his tears on her grave are nothing surprising, 
He's Iryeng her dust for fear of it’s rising !”’ 


PARRA ney 


_Never iiod to an acquaintance at an auction. We 
did so once. and when the sale closed, we found 
four broken chairs, six cracked flower-pots, and a 
knock-kneed bedstead knocked down to us. What 
we had intended as nods to a friend, had been taken 
by the auctioneer as bids for the kitchen furniture. 
Since then we have made up our mind to know 
nobody where there is a red flag flying. 


“Wascr, I'll take my hat,” said a gentleman at 
4 pariy one evening, as he was about going bome. 

“ What kind of a hat did you wear?” 

“A bran new hat that I paid ten dollars for this 
awk 

“Well, sir,’ said the waiter, “all the good hats 
have been gone for more than two hours.” 


A beggar asking Dr. Smollett for alms, he gave 
him through mistake a guinea. The poor fellow 
on perceiving it, hobbled after him to return it; on 
which Smollett returned it to him with another 
guinea as a reward for his honesty, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ What a lodging has honesty taken 
up with!” 





For trouble, people have as many antidotes as 
they can make use of for catarrh. One flies to gin, 
another to devotion, while a third takes to ugliness, 
and licks his wife. An old gentleman, who lives 
in our neighborhood, always soothes himself by 
blowing out his brains on a trombone, or else 
throwing tin pans at the cats next door. 





Gentleman.—Is Mrs. M. in? 

Servant.—No, sir, she is not at home. 

Gentleman.—Well, I am sorry, as I owe her some 
money, and have called to pay it. 

Vorce from over the ballustrades.—O, I am in—to 
be sure lam. Why, Sally, didn't you know that? 
Ask the gentleman in. 

A modern poet thus criticizes some church-going 
people: 

“ Attend your church,” the parson cries; 
To church each fair one goes; 
The old go there to close their eyes, 
The young to eye their clothes. 


ae 


A young lady stepped into the store of a mer- 
chant by the name of Wade, and very innocently 
said she would like to be weighed (Wade). 

be en! I am very sorry,” said he, “but my 
wife would tell you that you are too late by a 
couple of years.”” 











The following is a verbatim copy of the certificate 
attached to the return of a postmaster in Shawnee 
county, Missouri:—“i hearby cirtify that the four 
goin A Counte is as neer Rite as i no how to make 
it if thare is any mistake it is not Dun a Purpers." 








“Sonny, can you cypher in two syllables?” 

“ Yeth, thir—and spell in the rule of three all 
day long.’ 

“Smart boy. Now see if you can tell what a 
pint of cvid slaw will come to at a cent a yard.” 


~ 





strangers.—Lights and Shadows of the Olden 


Times. 





THE PLAIN OF PHILIPPi. 


This plain, between Hemus and Pangeus, is 
the plain of Philippi, where the last battle was 
lost by the republicans of Rome. The whole 
region around is eloquent of the history of this 
battle. Among the mountains on the right was 
the difficult path by which the republican army 
penetrated into Macedonia; on some part of the 
very ridge on which we stand, were the camps 
of Brutus and Cassius; the stream before us is 
the river which passed in front of them; below 
us, upon the left hand of the even field, is the 
marsh by which Antony crossed as he approach- 
ed his antagonist ; directly opposite is the hill of 
Philippi, where Cassius died ; behind us is the 
narrow strait of the sea, across which Brutus 
sent the body to the island of Thasos lest the 
army should be disheartened before the final 
struggle. The city of Philippi was itself a mon- 
ument of the termination of that struggle. It 
had been founded by the father of Alexander, in 
a place called, from its numerous streams, the 
“Place of Fi ins,” to co ate the ad- 
dition of a new province to his kingdom, and to 
protect the frontier against the Thracian moun- 
taineers. For similar reasons the city of Phiiip- 
pi was gifted by Augustus with the privileges of 
acolonia. It thus became at once a border gar- 
rison of the province of Macedonia, and a perpet- 
ual memorial of his victory over Brutus. And 
now a Jewish apostle came to the same place, to 
win a greater victory than that of Philippi, and 
to found a more durable empire than that of 
Augustus. It is a fact of deep significance, that 
the ‘first city’ at which St. Paul arrived, on 
his entrance into Europe, should be that “ colo- 
ny,” which was more fit than any other in the 
empire to be considered the representative of 
— Rome.—The Life and Epistles ‘of St. 
Paul. 








HOWELL’S ADVICE IN 1634, 


Be wonderous wary of your first comportments; 
get a good name, and be very tender of it after- 
wards ; for ’tis like the Venice-glass, quickly 
cracked, never to be mended, though patched it 
may be. To this purpose, take along with you 
this fable. It happened that Fire, Water, and 
Fame went to travel together (as you are now) ; 
they consulted, that if they lost one another, how 
they niet be retrieved, and meet again. Fire 
said, “‘ Where you see smoke, there you shall 
find me.” Water said, “‘ Where you see marsh, 
moorish low ground, there you shal! find me.” 
But Fame said, “Take heed how you ivse me; 
for if you do, you will run a great hazard never 
to meet me again ; there’s no retrieving of me.” 
—The Past and Present. 





A husband advertises thus:—‘“t My wife, Maria, 
has strayed or been stolen. Whoever returns her 
will get his head broke. As to trusting her, any- 
body can do so if they sit fit; for as I never pay my 
own debts, it’s not likely I’ll pay her’n.” 


RAAR RADA AAAS 


Somebody says:—“ The devil never troubles a 
busy man.” This we know to be false. Show us 
a busier man than the editor, and yet he is fortu- 
nate if he has no more than one devil to trouble 
him, especially when “ copy ” is short. 





In an English village church, the curate on a 
Trinity Sunday preached a sermon which was re- 
cognized as ‘Tillotson’s. In the afternoon the in- 
cumbent, who had been absent, returned and 
preached the very same sermon. 





An Irishman tried for marrying six wives, on 
being asked how he could be such a hardened vil- 
lain as to delude so many, replied with great non- 
chalance, “ Why, plaze your worship, I was trying 
to get a good one.” 

On a bridge near Brattleboro’, Vt., may be seen 
the following: : 

“One dollar fine this bridge to pass, 
Unless you walk your horse or ass.” 
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